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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
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will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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CARL H. OLSON CALLED TO 
MINNEAPOLIS 


After a pastorate of seven years at the 
First Universalist Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Rev. Carl H. Olson has resigned to 
accept a call to be minister of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Olson’s resignation was presented to the 
trustees and members of the Cincinnati 
church on Sept. 30. The new pastorate at 
Minneapolis will begin on or about Novem- 
ber first. 

Carl H. Olson is a native of Massa- 
He was born in Quincy and re- 


chusetts. 


ceived his early education in the public 
schools of the city. He holds the degree 
of A. B. from Tufts College, S. T. B. 
from Crane Theological School and Master 
in Religious Education from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. While he was still a 
student Mr. Olson served several churches. 
These were Frost and Olive Branch, O., and 
Amesbury, Mass. After graduation from 
the seminary he became minister of the 
Universalist church in Kent, O., where he 
remained from September, 1929, to Janu- 
ary, 1933. In January, 1933, he became 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Cincinnati. In his position in Cincin- 
nati he has done good work both in church 
and community. He carried on a radio 
broadcast regularly that brought Universal- 
ism to the favorable attention of thousands 
of listeners. He was active in community 
social service work and did especially val- 
uable service during the floods two years 
ago. 

Mr. Olson has also been actively engaged 
in denominational service. From 1926 to 
1928 he was president of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union. He was 
for several years editor of The Ohio Uni- 
versalist. He has been president of the 
Ohio State Universalist Convention and is 
at present a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. 


FORUM SERIES ON LATIN AMERICA 


An interesting Forum Series on Latin 
America is to be held in Washington as 
follows: 

Oct. 15, “Government and Church in 
Argentina,’’ Dr. Almon R. Wright, asso- 
ciate classifier in the National Archives. 

Oct. 22, “‘Brazil,’’ Dr. Raul d’Eca of the 
Pan American Union; faculty member of 
the George Washington University and In- 
stitute of World Affairs. 

Oct. 29, “Social Conditions in Latin 
America,’’ Miss Beatrice Newhall, assist- 
ant editor, Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. 

Nov. 5, ‘‘Twenty-five Years under 
Twenty-one Flags: Inter-American Ob- 
servations and Impressions,” William A. 
Reid, foreign trade adviser to the Pan 
American Union for twenty-five years. 

Nov. 12, ““Colombia,’’ Dr. Daniel Sam- 
per-Ortega, Counselor Colombian Lega- 
tion. 

Nov. 19, ‘‘Mexico and Her Approach- 
ing Presidential Election,’ Dr. John C. 
Patterson, professor of Inter-American 
Affairs, and director of School of Public 
Affairs, American University. 

These forums are held at 10 o’clock on 
Sunday mornings in the Romaine-van 
Schaick Room of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Sixteenth and S Streets, 
N. W., and are open to the public. The 
scheduled thirty-five or forty minute talk 
is followed by a fifteen-minute period for 
questions and discussion. 


* * 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE JERSEY 
(O.) CHURCH 


The Jersey (O.) Universalist church ob- 
served its 110th anniversary Sunday, 
Sept. 24. 

Following the church school hour the 
worship service was held at eleven, with a 
sermon by Rev. R. H. Gleason, of Wood- 
stock, O. Two members were received 
into the church and one child was chris- 
tened. 

A basket dinner was enjoyed in the base- 
ment at the noon hour. 

At two p. m. the afternoon service be- 
gan. Music was furnished by the choir 
of former years and by Rev. Harmon Gehr, 
who gave a violin solo. Chapin Beem pre- 
sided. Greetings were received from the 
Jersey Presbyterian church, and from 
former pastors, Rev. O. G. and Rev. Min- 
nie Colegrove of Stockton, Ill., Rev. 
Stanley C. Stall of Norwalk, O., and Rev. 
John McKinnon of Richmond, Va. E. N. 
Beem gave a historical sketch of the first 
hundred years of the church, and Mrs. 
Mildred Pritchard, secretary and treasurer, 
reported on the past eleven years, covering 
the pastorate of Rev. Leon P. and Rev. 
Martha L. Jones. 

At the evening service the prayer was by 
Mr. Jones and the sermon by Mr. Gehr, 
who also gave another violin solo. Mrs. 
Jones pronounced the benediction. 
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SECTARIANISM 


ECTARIANISM is a virtue gone to seed. It is 

a noble trait in human beings carried too far. 

Let us explain by defining: “Sectarianism is 

excess of partisan or denominational zeal. It is 
bigoted attachment to a sect.”’ 

Attachment to a sect, and zeal in its support, 

are good. Over attachment is bad. Devotion to a 


nation is good. The motto “My country right or 


wrong”’ is bad. 

One can be a bigot about a lodge, a club, a sheep- 
breeders association, as well as about a church. 

We live in an age when sectarian ties have been 
loosened. The vast majority of people have too little 
zeal for their churches, not too much. Inevitably 
those who do love the church and who work for it are 
exposed to the temptation to go to the other extreme. 
When we do go to the other extreme we injure the 
cause which we are called to promote. A sectarian 
Universalist church, for example, cannot affect for 
good the cause of pure Christianity in our day and 
may do much to harm it. There are some ways in 
which we can guard ourselves and our churches against 
sectarianism. 

One way is to keep our minds steadily upon the 
basic reason for our existence as a church. Our task 
is to redeem men and to redeem society from selfish- 
ness and sin of all kinds. It is to promote human 
welfare. It is to build faith in a good God. We have 
not done all when we have told men what the Uni- 
versalist Church believes. That is only a starter. One 
cannot redeem men by saying that the Universalist 
Church believes and teaches that there is no endless 
hell or no vicarious atonement. A stronger pull than 
that is needed. A church cannot perform its duty 
unless it cares for human beings even in an unlovely 
form. By keeping our minds upon our call to service 
and by answering that call, by actually helping people 
who need help, rich or poor, and by working for a 
better society, the church grows steadily away from 
sectarianism. 

Another help in overcoming sectarianism is study 
of the history, achievements and essential religious 
beliefs of other churches. A sectarian will say: “But 
you do teach this or that doctrine. It is laid down in 
article twenty-two.”’ A liberal Christian will say: “I 
see what your church really means and stands for 
behind the old terms.’ 

A third salutary exercise for people who want 
to free themselves from over zeal is to watch their 
devotion to names. There are people who love the 
name Universalist so devotedly that they want to 


plaster it all over every activity in which they engage 
and label every fragment of truth that they see 
“Universalist.” It is dangerous business. Not by 
any means are we intimating that a majority of those 
who love the word Universalist are sectarian, but we 
fear that some of us stand in danger of becoming such. 

The person who is sure of himself is not too self- 
assertive. It is the person who feels inferior. 

A deeper, broader, knowledge of our own history 
will help us here. While we have had our share of 
bigots and zealots during the 169 years that have 
elapsed since Murray landed, something far removed 
from bigotry has characterized the vast majority of 
our congregations and ministers. 

They have been a tolerant, loving people, friendly 
to other churches, intelligent enough to appreciate 
the essential unities, willing to work with others and 
combine in community projects. 

The heart of Universalism is not found in the 
battle of the texts or in any of our creeds. It is found 
in the devout, friendly men and women who have 
supported our movement. They have something to 
say to us still. The voice of our past warns us to be- 
ware of sectarianism. 

* * 


THE JOYS OF OCTOBER 


N “The Countryman’s Year’? David Grayson 
tells us of October. He says: ‘“‘Now these are 
the joys of October days: the red of ivy upon the 

wall and purple asters all in bloom; grapes in heavy 
clusters among their frosted leaves; and in the distant 
swamps the maples red and yellow. A dog barks from 
the farm below. I can hear a song sparrow among 
the purple-leaved barberries and bees humming in the 
still sunshine. I rest here upon the hillside. There 
is a haze upon the western hills. Distant farm roofs 
gleam. The smoke from a chimney rises straight into 
the quiet air. Far away are cities and far the troubled 
world.” 

“Tf only we could go to some place like that,” 
we hear people say. “If only we could get away.” 
Thousands do get away for a day or a week-end if no 
more. But those who cannot leave their homes or 
their work need not miss October. We are half in- 
clined to say that the joys of remembering are as 
keen as the joys of experiencing. The great use of 
books like those of David Grayson is to help us 
remember. 

Does not everyone know that leaves change color 
in September and October and that fruit hangs ready 
for the harvest? In the paragraph that we have 
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quoted David’ Grayson did not set down a single new 
fact. Nor are any of his old facts highly important. 
Has not smoke gone straight up into the air on quiet 
days for millions of years? Is it not the nature of 
dogs to bark? 

But the paragraph of Grayson comes as manna 
to an unquiet, hungry soul. 
the troubled mind. And why? Because it makes us 
remember. In imagination we go to some point that 
we ourselves know. We look down into a quiet valley. 
We get the distant sounds of dog or man. We see 
the fields, the autumn woods, the quiet waters, the 
scattered homes. Something about that whole with 
whose many parts we are so occupied comes to us. 
Something of beauty steals into our minds. Something 
akin to contentment possibly blesses us. The joys of 
remembering are not small joys. For many they have 
to be the great joys. It is important, then, that we do 
not neglect or despise them. They may make us strong 
where we are beginning to waver, and if not truly 
happy at least ready and willing to go bravely on. 


k * 


THE MEN WHO DIED FOR POLAND 


CRITIC who knows his history takes us to task 

for our article “Germany and Poland in 1915” 

published in our issue of September 30, and he 

asks us if we endorse the actions of Poland since the 

new government was set up by the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Our answer is simple and easy. No, we do not 
endorse much that Poland has done as an independent 
nation since the World War. But disapproval of 
Poland as a nation is entirely consistent with sym- 
pathy for Poles as people and with a sense of outrage 
at the conquest of the country by Germany. The 
Poles, presenting their case at Versailles, were utterly 
unreasonable in their demands. As The Christian 
Century recently pointed out, Mr. Lloyd George issued 
a solemn warning against their insistence that terri- 
tories in which there were more than two million 
Germans should be made a part of the new Polish 
nation. Lloyd George told the peace conference that 
such action would be sure to lead to war. In her 
twenty years of history Poland has been warlike and 
imperialistic. She invaded her neighbors in her first 
years and seized their territories by force. She took 
advantage of the plight of Czechoslovakia, caught in 
the German trap, to loot her. She has been cruel to 
her minority populations. No, she has not been a 
good neighbor among the nations. 

But Polish people are not the same as Polish 
generals. Her peasants and tradespeople have shown 
ps world how men can die “for their altars and their 

res.” 

Count Pulaski, for whom a special day of re- 
membrance was set aside by the President of the 
United States a week or so ago, was a Pole who died 
fighting for our liberties. 

Kosciusko, another Polish patriot, who gave ser- 
vices of great value to us during the American Revo- 
lution, was an exile because of his effort to reform the 
Polish government of his day. 

Copernicus was a Pole. Paderewski is a Pole. 
There are few races or nationalities that cannot go far 


It quiets and soothes: 


if they only havea chance. The Poles have had slight. 
chance. We are not endorsing the government o 
Poland during the past twenty years, and we all see 
now how short-sighted were the plans of her strategists 
in the present war. But the Poles as fighters are 
sublime. And what they might become with a decent 
government and real liberty we can only imagine. 

The article to which our critic took exception dealt 
mainly with war relief work. Today the need in Po- 
land is greater than it was twenty years ago. We 
cannot go wrong in strengthening the hands of our 
American Red Cross and, through it, the hands of 
the League of Red Cross Societies and those of the 
International Red Cross. Whether Belgian, British, 
French, Polish, Swiss or German, the banner on which 
is the Red Cross should be flung out wherever there is 


human suffering and need. 
* * 


HONEST HITLER 


ITLER’S latest speech shows how honest he is. 
He said a year ago that he wanted no territorial 
gains at the expense of Poland—but that was 
a year ago. He said two years ago that he wanted no 
land belonging to Czechoslovakia—but that was two- 
years ago. As conditions have changed he has had to 
change, but according to Hitler he has been straight- 
forward all through. He seemed genuinely sorry, in 
this peace speech, that he had been obliged to go to 
war with Poland. Always before, the other nations 
had given him what he asked for and when he asked 
for it. In the case of Poland they did not. An awful 
responsibility rested upon them, therefore, for war. 
He, Herr Hitler, had no territorial designs upon Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland or upon 
any other country bordering Germany. So he de- 
clared on October 6, 1939, but that date of course al- 
ready is in the past and conditions may have changed. 
The dean of the Graduate School of the American 
University, Washington, in an address at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Washington recently, said that 
he intended to call no head of another nation a para- 
noiac, but he added, “Go home, get out your dic- 
tionaries and look at the definition of paranoiac and 
see if you cannot find interesting resemblances.” 

Hitler is honest according to his light, but his 
light is dim. 

We begin to realize that it may prove to be a seri- 
ous business for the world to permit keen-eyed small 
boys to grow up under the circumstances and condi- 
tions that surrounded the boy Hitler. His life was one 
of hardship, struggle, bitterness, and he was made 
with all capacity to laugh at himself left out. 

We are in the business of bringing up boys and 
girls with religious faith. An adjunct highly valuable 
is a keen sense of humor. If Hitler could only laugh! 

* * 


RUSSIA 


N the United States for many years, we have had a 
number of idealistic people who have sincerely 
believed in the policies of the Russian govern- 

ment. They were the people who held that private 
ownership of property was the cause of most of the 
troubles of humanity, and that Communism would 
usher in an era of human brotherhood and peace. 
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We are not prepared to say what Communism 
administered by men filled with the spirit of Jesus 
might accomplish. Certainly we never have joined 
the ranks of the superpatriots who considered it 
treason to use the word, or to study the scheme dis- 
passionately. But there is little doubt that Russia 
is in the grip of men who are every whit as autocratic, 
nationalistic, and ambitious as Hitler. One can derive 
cynical amusement from the steady advance of the 
Soviet Union in power and influence at the expense of 
the Fuehrer, and rejoice at the apparent cooling of 
relations between Hitler and Mussolini, but in sober 
moments we must realize that it is no laughing mat- 
ter. 

It is one thing to have a powerful nation like 
Russia sincerely at work to liberate the masses of men, 
even if we regard the measures taken as futile and 
foolish. But it is quite another thing to have a nation 
of such limitless resources embark upon a course parallel 
to that of Hitler. 

And while there is hope that Hitler and Stalin will 
turn upon each other eventually, we can find small 
comfort for the masses sacrificed in the struggle. 

To be sure, Russia is simply paying England and 
France back for their failure to defend Czechoslovakia. 
Poland, which was the main cause of the failure of the 
last attempt to line up Russia with the Western 
Powers, has paid for her decision. But Russia herself 
stands before the world clearly revealed as a na- 
tionalistic country ruled by another iron man who 
can out-Hitler Hitler in his contempt for the rights of 
smaller nations and his enmity to democracy and re- 
ligion. 


* * 


FREUD IS DEAD 


IGMUND FREUD died September 24 in London, 
in his eighty-fourth year. For many years he 
had fought the pain caused by the slow advance 

of cancer, and he went down gallantly and coura- 
geously. 

He was one of the distinguished exiles from Nazi 
rule. 

It is said that much of the hostility felt toward 
Freud in the ranks of church people has come from mis- 
understanding his views. Without being a student of 
Freud, we can safely assume that there is truth in the 
statement. Any man who makes a profound study of 
sex is apt to be misunderstood. 

He will be remembered in years to come as a 
pioneer in the field of the subconscious mind. His 
friend, Karl Menninger, summarizes his work in this 
field in a recent article in The Nation: “Freud made a 
discovery, based on knowledge which many had 
possessed before him, that beneath the surface mani- 
festations of human life there are deeper motives and 
feelings and purposes which the individual conceals 
not only from others but even from himself. Freud 
discovered a method for ascertaining and eliciting this 
hidden material. He called this method psycho- 
analysis.’ Using this method he and others accumu- 
lated a body of knowledge about the unconscious 
which has had considerable effect in the field of 
philosophy. Studied superficially, this knowledge 
has led to materialism. 


Some of the views of Freud have been proved to 
be based on error. Most of the deductions from his 
work in the field of philosophy have been shown to be 
unwarranted. Nothing true in science is an enemy of 
religious faith. 

But Freud was a man who worked hard, accom- 
plished much, and lived and died bravely. 

The New York Times described him as a man of 
“natural intellectual arrogance.”’ His friend said of 
him, “‘He was a man of ineffable modesty and gentle- 
ness and essential sweetness of character, with the 
qualities of a true scientist.”’ 

* * 


MORE WEE FREE DISSENTERS 

ECAUSE of “deep-seated and undisputed doec- 
trinal liberalism in the Methodist Church,”’ 
several Methodist Protestant churches belong- 

ing to what was formerly the Eastern Conference of the 
Methodist Protestant denomination refuse to go into 
the new merger. The Eastern Conference was for- 
mally dissolved when the United Methodist Church 
came into existence, but these brethren do not accept 
the dissolution. On Sunday, October 8, two sets of 
ministers appeared for services in eight or ten of these 
New Jersey churches, one set appointed by the New 
Jersey Conference of the Methodist Church and the 
other set appointed by the seceders from the Metho- 
dist Protestant Conference. It is not an important 
matter. The churches in the main are small, but the 
explanations of the men refusing to unite are inter- 
esting. They quote Paul’s second letter to the Corin- 
thians: ‘‘Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers.”’ They assert that purity of doctrine 
must be maintained at any cost “if the church is to 
be used by the Lord Jesus.”” They say that they have 
studied the writings of many of the leaders of the new 
Methodist movement and found that “they have de- 
parted from the faith.”” As in all such cases, they are 
sure that they are the only ones who have the faith, 
and they are sure also that they can understand what 
they have read in the writings of Methodist leaders. 
The issue will go to the courts and a decision will be 
made as to ownership of real estate. The deeper issue 
has already been settled. Men know that the spirit 
of truth of which Jesus spoke is at work guiding men 
into larger truth. We are learning more about the 
Bible, and the Methodist leaders are spreading the 
knowledge. Methodists need not worry much about 
the dissenting brethren. Time will take care of them. 

ok * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We sleep at night, eat two or three meals a day, 
walk down the familiar streets, and go to the movies 
or to church as usual, and yet the historians of the 
future may declare that 1939 marked one of the turn- 
ing points of history. 


Innuendo is the chief stock in trade of the liar and 
the coward. Therefore the people who are not liars 
and cowards should be careful how they use it. 


“Man’s natural life,’’ says Hopwood, “‘is not that 
from which he develops but that to which he moves.” 
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Let’s Be Grown-ups ! 
Albert W. Altenbern 


To what then shall I compare the men of this genera- 
tion? 

What are they like? 

Like children sitting in the marketplace and calling to 
one another, 

“We piped to you and you would not dance. 

We lamented and you would not weep.” 

Luke 7 : 31, 32, Moffatt. 


ESUS found, as we still find, that while adults 
ought to be adults in other ways as well as 
physically, there are many who, in what is called 

the American slanguage, ‘‘do not make the grade.”’ 
There are men who are not, or worse still, who refuse 
to be, grown-ups. There are many who in spite of an 
often splendid bodily maturity are still strangely, 
sadly, and tragically immature, many who do not 
“put away childish things.” 

Probably religion, on the whole, has never been 
as much concerned about this disturbing and disas- 
trous fact as it should have been. Along with other 
human endeavors it has very likely assumed that to 
be grown up physically is evidence that the individual 
is grown up, to the same extent, in every other way. 
It may have concluded that this business of reaching 
maturity was one of the things in the hands of God 
alone; that the individual could, and should, do noth- 
ing about it, other than to trust in the Lord and not 
make matters worse by trying to improve on the 
handiwork of God. Certainly until, rather outside 
its realm, it began to be accepted that ‘“‘the proper 
study of mankind is man,” religion was not very 
helpful, on this score, because one of its assumptions 
‘was in error. 

This was due less to religious spokesmen being 
blind leaders of the blind than it was to the trend of 
the time—a time when it was almost universally ac- 
cepted that there were things about man concerning 
which nothing could, or should, be done, other than 
to accept them and let it go at that. 

But just as Jesus, searching for an illustration 
that would make the men of his time see themselves 
as he saw them, said that many were like children at 
play in the streets, complaining because others did 
not dance or weep as they were supposed to do, so do 
we find that often those who are apparently grown up, 
as to actions, are still far back in the era of childhood. 
We are finding, as he did, that this immaturity is one 
of the greatest difficulties in the way of human ad- 
vancement, whether it be in the life of the individual, 
the life of a nation, or in the life of the world. The 
appalling immaturity of those who supposedly are 
grown up; the childishness (not childlikeness, which is 
a different and much to be prized thing) of those who 
ought to have reached the point where others can 
count on them to act like adults a reasonable amount 
of the time, is still one of the world’s greatest burdens. 

There is some excuse for children, lacking knowl- 
edge and experience, acting in an irrational or even a 
dangerous way. Being children they cannot be ex- 
pected to have the judgment, and the ability to see 
things clearly, that should characterize grown-ups. 


But the adults who, for whatever reason, have not put 
away childish things, however good and desirable they 
may be otherwise, are actually a menace to a greater 
extent than we appreciate. They not only jeopardize 
what has been. gained in the past but, if they are suf- 
ficient in number, they very effectively interfere with 
or completely stop all advance. 

We must recognize this, for, as Jesus said to a 
group on another occasion, they neither go into the 
kingdom of God themselves, nor let anyone else go in. 
The drag they put upon humanity by their attitude 
and activity is one of its greatest handicaps. Real 
religion prohibits their being ‘‘liquidated”’ as human 
obstacles are often liquidated abroad. But unless we 
recognize the danger involved, and try to deal with 
it intelligently instead of with a firing squad, we shall 
be obliged to pay our proportionate share for per- 
mitting that problem to be perpetuated. 

Our non-adults, other than children of course, 
notwithstanding their physical maturity and no matter 
how our affections may be centered in them, are as 
dangerous in their way to the peace and prosperity of 
men in general, as the anti-social and the criminal are 
in a different way. Actually we are beginning to find 
out that those who are social problems, to more than 
an ordinary extent are what they are, first of all, be- 
cause, in some way, they have failed to grow up. Al- 
though they may be “giants in the earth” physically, 
they have so far failed to put away childish things 
that character analysis and psychological tests show 
that they may be less than a dozen years old, or, in 
some cases, only six or eight. 

Although Herr Hitler is considered to be the last 
word in leadership, by those who accept him, he is in 
some ways an example of the most dangerous kind 
of immaturity. I do not say that he is a fool, or only a 
madman, or that we can think of him as just another 
would-be Napoleon with delusions of grandeur. The 
way he drives ahead in the direction of goals long ago 
set up in the Nazi Bible—his book “‘Mein Kampf’’— 
seems to prove otherwise. But his emotional in- 
stability, and other personality defects—often as- 
sumed to be evidence of madness—are fair indications 
that with regard to at least some of his attitudes and 
actions he is an example of those physically mature 
adults who have failed miserably to put away childish 
things, 

I do not attempt, here, to speak for others, be- 
cause there must always be room for considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. But I am inclined to think that if 
all the facts were at hand on which to base a thoroughly 
qualified opinion, we should find that all the world’s 
great trouble-makers, from Hitler back as far as 
records run—while they may have been geniuses in 
some ways—vwere, in other ways, immature individuals 
masquerading in physical adulthood as children, for 
example, put on the garments of their elders and pre- 
tend to be grown up. I am even sure that if, some- 
how, we could remove all immaturity (and the danger 
in it) in those who, for a time at least, hold the world 
in the hollow of their uncertain hands, such a change 
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would be brought about that we should scarcely recog- 
nize our world. 

Because men have risen to unprecedented heights 
of power is no guarantee at all that they hold their 
positions because they are fully adult in every way. 
They may have come up from God knows what levels 
because, in the years since they left physical child- 
hood behind, there has been a prolonged and violent 
effort to compensate, in some way, for the childishness 
that has persisted in other ways. Just as Hitler’s 
“struggle” is recognized, by some, to be a compensa- 
tion for a miserable childhood and for the mental 
and emotional immaturity, and the sub-conscious 
realization of inferiority, that have tormented him all 
his life. 

If, as individuals, whatever our age and experience, 
we act on the “we piped to you and you did not 
dance; we lamented and you did not weep” philosophy 
Jesus saw in the children at play in the streets, we 
cannot claim to be very mature. Nor do we have any- 
thing to stand on when our opinions are considered 
to be of no value for that reason. If we are grown-ups 
in any true way we should be able to give some kind 
of evidence that we have left behind the things that 
indicate that we are malformed personalities or unde- 
veloped characters. 

I do not mean to say that we will be able to leave 
behind all the childish traits that trick and betray us, 
because that would mean we had reached a stage of 
development we have not yet attained. But I do 
mean to say that unless we have the upper hand of 
these traits often enough we ought not to object when 
those who see us as we are, instead of as we think we 
are, say we are physical grown-ups who have failed in 
many ways to leave other kinds of childhood behind 
us. 

Those of us who live in this country, as well as 
those who live in other countries where the same 
things are prized, are all for democracy. Most of us, 
at least in theory, had rather die than give up, 
permanently, what democracy at its best represents. 
But we must recognize that 7n a democracy where all 
have the same rights and privileges, there is always a 
very great danger, if we do not know, or learn, how to 
cope with them, that those who are immature in 
various important particulars, after they should be 
adults, endanger and may even destroy what is most 
desired and prized by the most truly democratic. 

Attention is always being called to the fact that 
great numbers of people are constantly, and repeatedly, 
being deceived by demagogues of various kinds. But 
what we do not see, perhaps, is that this is true chiefly 
because so many of the deceived, probably the major- 
ity of them, are in the unenviable position they occupy, 
not so much because of the vastness of their ignorance, 
as because they are immature—have never grown up. 
And the result is that they cannot make rational 
judgments when fake “‘share the wealth-ers’”’ and other 
vultures appeal, as they know how to appeal, to the 
“wishful thinking” in which all of us on occasions lose 
ourselves. 

Half-baked schemes of every description continue 
to thrive even when their impossibility has been 
demonstrated over and over again, because so many 
seeming adults are so childish that they see nothing 


wrong with the statement of the man who tells them 
that he can make two and two equal a much larger 
sum than four if only they will elect him to some office 
or otherwise do what he says they want to have done— 
usually for his advantage and in his interest. 

It is against this immaturity that we must guard 
ourselves as never before because, if we do not, even 
that which we have may some day be taken from us. 
We are living in a grossly un-Christian age, after 
hundreds of years of Christian teaching, as much be- 
cause we are too immature to see that there are cer- 
tain fundamental laws which men violate at their peril 
as because we are, by nature, incapable of any good, 
according to the old-fashioned way of thinking. 
Perhaps immaturity of some kind in early theologians 
helps to account, in part, for the continued persistence 
of doctrines which by a violent stretch of the imagina- 
tion alone can be considered an essential part of Jesus’ 
teaching. 

War and other ancient destroyers of men and 
their hopes and dreams persist not only because men 
inherit a “fighting instinct” (without which, whether 
it be an instinct or not, they would have ceased to be) 
but because there is not sufficient maturity in many; 
so that they continue to think that war, for those 
who are the said-to-be victors, makes gains and pro- 
duces values not to be had in other and more sane ways. 

Recognizing such things, as we must, we should 
labor to free religion, and all other human endeavors, 
from the idea that men instinctively and invariably do 
what is evil until they are ‘“changed’’ by the Oxford 
Group or are ‘‘converted” in accord with less modern 
methods. There is evil enough in men, in even the best 
of us. But we can only limp along in grappling with 
it as long as we do not face the fact that various kinds 
of immaturity have at least something to do with its 
presence. We must see as we have not seen before 
that many of us, including, alas, some who have been 
lifted to positions of power, influence and leadership, 
despite obvious gifts, are immature and have not 
left childhood behind. 

The time may even come when we shall have a 
method for finding out, before we give a man authority 
and leadership, whether he is mature enough to be 
trusted with it, or whether along with his apparent 
ability in some line goes a carried-over childishness 
that is bound to carry him, and us, to grief or destruc- 
tion. Unless we can have a growing number who are 
increasingly mature, instead of less so, the world is 
quite apt to be like a highway on which there are no 
traffic laws anyone is expected to observe. 

Men and women who are somewhat adult, who 
have left behind a part of the immaturity of childhood, 
are those who, for the most part, live constructively. 
What they value, within reason, has value. They seek 
what is for the benefit and profit of all. They pursue 
ideals that lead in the direction of health and happi- 
ness instead of toward hallucination and hell. 

They may not be particularly religious, as too 
many measure religion even yet, but the general 
effect of their life is good; which is only another way 
of saying it is the kind that should be fostered and is, 
therefore, on the basis of effect, religious. 

We do not yet know what to do in all cases to 
overcome or better control immaturity—and it is true, 
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probably, that all of us in some ways are immature— 
but if we are aware, or if we become more aware, of 
the danger there is for us, and for all we prize, in im- 
maturity, we are far more likely to make progress than 
if we pay no attention to the matter. The first re- 
quirement in attempting to meet any danger is the 
recognition of its reality. 

The world, and religion along with it, has hitherto 
paid too little attention to the evils men do because 
of their immaturity. If we face this as intelligent 
people face anything that threatens them, we shall be 
able to do something about overcoming it. But if we 
do not face it our afflictions will multiply. 

With another world war in the making even those 
who are the most mature will find it difficult to remain 
that way. Propaganda will blow and beat upon us, as 


the winds blew and beat upon a house in the parable, 
and great will be our fall unless we are founded upon a 
manhood and womanhood that has Jeft immaturity in 
its most dangerous aspects behind. 

Unless there are some who have sanity and com- 
mon sense in a world which seems to threaten to leave 
both behind, as we are supposed to leave childish 
things behind, the way is indeed dark, perhaps not 
worth the effort to follow it. 

By what they are, in this way, they inspire us to 
follow their example and thus demonstrate that we 
have left some of the worst of our childishness behind 
us, and attained some degree of that maturity of mind 
and heart and spirit which alone can make the world 
safe. 

Let us, with God’s help, be grown-ups! 


Denominational Administration in Our Church 
Walter Stuart Kelly 


HE basic theory of Universalist church govern- 
ment is quite simple; it appears to be this: (1) 
Free independent church societies represented 
for helpful co-operative effort in a regional organiza- 
tion or State Convention to which they have dele- 
gated a degree of oversight in certain matters, and in 
which each society and each member of it enjoys 
equal rights of fellowship. (2) The field of adminis- 
tration of the regional or State Convention is of a co- 
operative nature to assure so far as possible uniformity 
of procedure in local societies from the denominational 
standpoint. In it centers denominational fellowship 
for church members and ministers as well as for each 
society as a church body, in support of which a cer- 
tain degree of denominational authority is vested in a 
Committee on Fellowship. (38) As the local societies 
head up in State Conventions so the latter head up in 
the General Convention, again with the object of 
promoting denominational unity, and uniformity in 
both procedure and expression; it is the only body 
qualified to represent and speak for the denomination 
as a whole. 

Careful note should be made of the fact that 
control of proceedings in the General Convention is 
not vested in State Convention officials but in lay and 
ministerial delegates representing local churches. 
The organization and administration polity of the 
Universalist Church is thus democratic to the core, 
more so than with any other religious body. This isa 
point to remember and emphasize in a day when the 
presence or absence of democracy is a question more 
moot than any other. In a democracy, the Universal- 
ist Church is an outstanding example of democratic 
polity. However, difficulties, now generally recog- 
nized, have cropped up that threaten denominational 
solidarity unless corrected; their adequate correction 
is the paramount concern of the coming Convention. 
The Universalist Church is a New England product, 
where the town meeting, the genesis of American de- 
mocracy, is indigenous, so the democratic polity of the 
Church is inborn, making it the freest of the Free 
Churches. Doubtless it is practically the unanimous 
desire of its members to keep it so, and to so order 
procedure as to make democracy work. To do this 


there is need of knitting more closely together certain 
elements of administration throughout our denomina- 
tional organizations from the local society to General 
Convention procedure; but any innovations to im- 
prove administrative control of denominational af- 
fairs must recognize and be in accord with the prin- 
ciples of representative democracy. With full knowl- 
edge of the basic principles that must be maintained, 
the earnest consideration of the Convention is needed, 
that methods may be devised to solidify and strengthen 
the entire organization, so that it may interpret to the 
world its concept of religious principles with greater 
power and effect. The ethical adaptation of these 
principles to our social and economic life was never 
more needed. To devise the means to accomplish 
this will be an example of the inspiration that we pro- 
claim is still regnant in God’s world. 

Universalism has scored one momentous victory 
in bringing about among men general acceptance of the 
concept of universal salvation. It must now devote 
its serious consideration to the betterment of man- 
kind here in this life by practical application of its 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, of full recognition 
of ‘‘the supreme worth of every human personality” 
throughout the field of social and economic affairs, 
thereby going far in establishing the Kingdom of God 
onearth. It will be a long campaign, an arduous one, 
and the first requisite is thorough equipment for the 
work. Having our basic principles established, our 
foundation assured, let us now direct our thought to 
the impedimenta that threaten to impede our progress 
unless satisfactorily resolved. There are not many of 
these and but few of serious import, nothing in fact 
that will not yield to helpful, sympathetic treatment. 
Let us face first what is perhaps the most serious of 
these, what may be called deficiency in religious con- 
viction among church members, more often than not 
members by tradition, who fail to show fealty and 
loyalty to denominational interests, to the Church at 
large. At times this may be the result of dual or- 
ganization, where parish members by whom business 
affairs are handled are not necessarily church members. 
Instances of lack of loyalty in Universalist churches 
emphasize the urgent need of more effective control 
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centralized in the Convention, particularly to en- 
courage and direct the better conduct of affairs in local 
congregations, and the development of fealty to the 
Church and its principles. Graphic portrayal of cer- 
tain aspects of lack of loyalty in individuals and 
churches was made by Dr. Cummins in The Christian 
Leader of September 9. The present lack of adequate 
means for handling such cases is disastrous, for unless 
such difficulties are properly resolved in time the local 
society affected is lost to the denomination. 

The mortality among Universalist churches in 
New England shown by the Historical Church Survey 
just completed by the W. P. A. is alarming. It is im- 
perativé that such a trend be stopped, be reversed. 
The situation is challenging. What is the remedy? 
But first consider the reason. Two causes have con- 
tributed to a tendency to internal deterioration: 
(1) With general acceptance of universal salvation by 
the membership of other denominations, Universalist 
victory seemed to be achieved, its object attained, and 
perhaps unconsciously there was a let-down in the 
interest and enthusiasm with which its early doctrine 
had been proclaimed by men keyed up to resist perse- 
cution, defamation, and social ostracism, to spread the 
glad tidings they preached. The second cause de- 
veloped in part from the first because of a let-down in 
denominational earnestness and enthusiasm in sup- 
port of their cause. Over-emphasis on independence 
of “headquarters,” meeting proffered advice with 
indifference, has isolated some church societies, re- 
sulting in gradual change from a religious society into 
practically the status of a social club in which new 
members are not cordially welcomed. With the ex- 
ception of a very few individuals such a church shows 
no denominational loyalty. The antidote is more ef- 
fectual centralized administration. The bad effects of 
such conditions are not confined to the particular con- 
gregations affected, their influence spreads. One de- 
cayed apple spoils a barrelful. Such cases are sympto- 
matic of a general tendency which must be reversed 
if the Universalist denomination is to maintain its 
status in the religious field. It will be if Universalists 
of today are the peers of those of yesterday. The 
present situation is, let us hope, comparable to a run- 
ner just before he gets his second wind. For Univer- 
salism, second wind is realization that it stands for far 
more than universal salvation. The name we have is a 
big one, it is all inclusive, and all must get alive to its 
significance and to human need for what Universalism 
stands for. 

With proper administrative reforms put into 
operation the outlook for the Universalist Church will 
be vastly changed, and with enthusiastic devotion 
kindled in the promotion of the new social gospel it will 
go triumphantly forward to new and greater achieve- 
ments. In such a setting the unchurched will wel- 
come the basic Universalist concept of a “good God,”’ 
or, as Dr. George L. Perin of revered memory was 
wont to put it, a “victorious God.” 

Two hundred years ago religious interest was con- 
cerned with the life hereafter, and those who founded 
the Universalist Church based their preachment on 
universal salvation in that life. Proclaiming that truth 
absorbed the whole energy of the denomination for 
over one hundred years. So absorbed were Univer- 


salists in this crusade that they nearly lost sight of 
other truths embraced in their all-inclusive faith, 
concepts of even greater and more far-reaching well- 
being for mankind: the Fatherhood of God and its 
corollary the brotherhood of man, ‘‘on which hang all 
the law and the prophets.”’ Love to God and love to 
man. This is now uppermost in religious interest and 
preachment, a fact recognized in the statement of 
Universalist faith made by the General Convention at 
Worcester, in 1933. The significance of the position 
then taken, its prophetic vision, supported by its 
achievements of the past that spur Universalism for- 
ward to greater victories, is even yet hardly recog- 
nized. Its terms are as follows: We avow our faith in: 
God as eternal and all-conquering Love. The spiritual 
leadership of Jesus. The supreme worth of every 
human personality. The authority of truth known or 
to be known. The power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the Kingdom of God. 

If the Universalist Church would not belie its 
name, its past achievement, if it would go forward 
leading, leading I say, a new crusade for human wel- 
fare in this life, it must arouse to high endeavor in 
emulation of past achievement which was but training 
for the work that lies before it. Then will its name 
be vindicated. This crusade is to enjoin people to live 
and act in accord with the commandment which 
superseded and is above all others: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment, and the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 

This commandment is universal, it must be the 
mission of the Universalist Church to give it practical 
application in the social and economic life of the 
people, all people. The focus of immediate effort must 
be to bring people, all people, to a conviction of the 
truth of the Universalist pronouncement of “the su- 
preme worth of every human personality,” and to en- 
force it in practice, in the employment field especially. 
Because the business world did not regard it in the 
1920’s the exercise of insensate greed for money and 
power caused loss and waste, criminal and otherwise, 
of the equivalent of two-thirds of the national income; 
caused the financial and business crash of 1929 that 
reduced national wealth one-third and by 1932 had 
decreased the national income over 50 percent, and 
cost 14,000,000 men and women, human beings, their 
jobs. The frightful human wreckage was a national 
calamity that far outweighed the tremendous money 
loss, all because of the failure on the part of some 
humans to recognize ‘‘the supreme worth of every 
human personality.’”’ Such calamities have been re- 
current in greater or lesser degree, but they would not 
occur if the second commandment were universally 
observed and obeyed. Expanded in terms of the first 
it would read: “‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” 

To assure the enforcement of this commandment 
must be the aim and absorb the energies of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and it is the responsibility of the 
Convention to equip it properly for that work. 
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CLVII. 


Last Murmurings from the Little Hill Farm 


Johannes 


OW it is not true that I purposely left some 
things undone at the farm in order to have an 
excuse to go back, but it looked that way. 

Just a week after we closed up and went away, I was 
taking the Boston-Albany sleeper back again. All 
that I really had to do was to go to a bank that was 
liquidating’ and draw out a couple of small ac- 
counts, and then leave a deed with a lawyer for the 
parking place at the Beards Hollow church. Small as 
the matters were they enabled me to write to the 
Madame: ‘Bank business and legal business take me 
to Cobleskill and I shall not reach Washington until 
Sunday morning.’”’ The business did not fool the 
Madame any, really not as much as I fooled myself as 
to its importance. 

It just happened, however, that my visit syn- 
chronized with the annual color exhibition of Mother 
Nature. When we went away on September 21, the 
trees and bushes were green. When I returned on 
September 29, they were ablaze with color. People 
said that we might not have any vivid coloring because 
of the drought, but to me it seemed more vivid than 
usual. Mixed in with the sugar maples along the 
stream were red maples and mountain maples, and the 
red maples lived up to their name. The white ashes 
had turned purple, the sugar maples both yellow and 
red, the beeches and birches yellow, while the roadside 
bushes, chokecherry, sumach, alder and willow, seemed 
to have everything that color can offer. While the 
drought had made the apples small, there was a good 
yield. Especially were the wild apple trees up in the 
steep pasture lot gorgeous under their burden of dark 
red or yellow fruit. Only the wild things know where 
they fall. Only creatures like deer and pheasant really 
relish the frozen wild fruit. 

Some of the farmers had been having trouble 
from cows eating windfalls. The sour apples fer- 
ment and intoxicate the cows. Their antics are ludi- 
crous but the effect is serious, for the intoxication dries 
up the milk. If not cared for promptly, intoxicated 
cows may die. 

I was alone in the farmhouse, living mainly on 
things left behind in the cellar—purposely, the Madame 
said, with this visit in mind. I realized anew how es- 
sential is solitude now and then if one is to retain 
the freshness of his intellectual and spiritual life. Be- 
sides, it shows one how much he cares for the people 
with whom he usually is associated. 

In successive flights the majority of the birds 
had departed. The catbirds were still in the elder- 
bush, the song sparrows came around for crumbs and 
the bluebirds were near the house to get the berries 
of the woodbine, and there were some robins flying 
around as if they were doing the last things before 
going away. The all-the-year-round birds were 
much in evidence—jays, flickers and other wood- 
peckers and the kinglets haa ccme from the north. 
One bird which we count it a great event to see was 
near but I missed him—the northern pileated wood- 


pecker. My brother, after an hour’s visit, departed, 
but soon drove back, all excitement. He had flushed 
the pileated by the roadside only a mile away. I drove 
down with him, but the large showy woodpecker, the 
“cock of the wood’’ as the lumbermen call him, was 
not to be found. The farmers who go over the road 
daily with milk have reported him several times, so we 
know that we still have him with us. Perhaps with 
many abandoned farms reforested near us, he may be 
increasing in numbers. 

I was at the farm too short a time to get the rush 
of the town out of my blood, but any hour in the 
country helps a little. Lighting fires, drawing water, 
sorting books and putting them where they belong, 
walking along a country road or over a field, looking 
off at the old hills, talking to people who are all the time 
facing wind and weather, help create the atmosphere 
in which one can breathe deep of faith. 

The elements of life are so simple, the old earth 
so solid, the sun and stars are so regular, that in the 
country one can do much to disentangle the real from 
the spurious, and the essential from the unnecessary 
and irrelevant. Books, trees, flowers; birds, wood- 
chucks, raccoons; apples, corn, fall plowing; kitchen 
fires and friendly simple folk—how much they mean 
in the weeks and months of waste and destruction that 
afflict the world now! 

Always the world war is with us—and up in the 
Hollow, as in Boston or Washington, I hang about the 
radio to hear what Raymond Gram Swing, or Kalten- 
born, or Elmer Davis, or some foreign correspondent, 
has to say, but I have learned that this news had 
better be taken with some contact with nature or 
books or friendly men not at war, if we would keep 
our faith pure and strong. 

Of course if people are determined to be pessi- 
mists no Beards Hollow can help them, but if they are 
willing to try the open air now and then with open 
mind and to look at the stars without trying to number 
them all, they can find their way to something like 
bedrock from which their feet will not be easily moved. 

On this visit to the farm I had a gang of men, a 
fleet of trucks, an enormous steam shovel and a fierce 
little bulldozer at work almost in the dooryard. I 
never knew before what a bulldozer was except the 
human kind, but here I learned that it is a powerful 
little caterpillar tractor built to shove everything 
loose, and many things not loose, over where they be- 
long. The truck dumps a load of earth and boulders 
and the bulldozer attacks it and shoves it over the 
edge of the gully. The men need to have a temporary 
road through the bushes to a temporary bridge, and 
the bulldozer charges the bushes and pushes them, 
roots, stones and all, into the creek. I do not like 
human bulldozers. They usually are mean and 
cowardly. But the mechanical bulldozer suited me 
exactly. It could go anywhere and it could do almost 
anything called for. Where the going was roughest, 
the bulldozer was ablest. That kind of bulldozer 
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would be a godsend in churches where there is plenty 
of dirt to be pushed around and made useful, and where 
there is rough going that too often discourages and 
deters. 

My little yellow bulldozer belonged to a Bingham- 
ton contractor who was building a county bridge over 
Stony Creek just at our place. We never have had 
anything for a bridge but logs and planks. Now we 
have steel and concrete. During the week that we had 
been away the contractor had gone down many feet 
below the creek bed and built a four-foot concrete 
foundation, and on it had built the form and poured 
the concrete for the abutment nearest the farmhouse. 
Now they were starting the excavation for the other 
abutment. The mighty shovel dug and lifted, the 
trucks hauled and dumped, the bulldozer made the 
new fill level, the pumps chugged away at the water, 
and one clear brain of a boss man saw it all and pro- 
nounced it good or evil. These men are cutting a 
new channel for Stony Creek so that the flood waters 
never again will hit an abutment where it is weakest, 
and they are filling the old channel. Their care for my 
trees, their courtesy and consideration, their speed 
and efficiency, made me glad that I had come back 
to see it. I told one of the good Lutheran ladies that 
in my opinion the Almighty had probably worked at 
creation with a bulldozer, a shovel and a gang like the 


one building our bridge, and she thought that I had 
better preach on it next summer. I probably shall 
not give this exegesis of scripture in a sermon, but if 
I did I should land upon the basic truth of Univer- 
salism, that creation is still going on and that we all 
are laborers with God. 

And this is certain, that a species of animal that 
can invent and operate bulldozers, steam shovels and 
trucks and throw bridges over everything from San 
Francisco Bay to Stony Creek, is not going to be 
licked by war, unemployment or cancer. 

Really it is astounding to me as I reread what 
I have written, to see how all is grist that comes to the 
mill of the optimist. These pessimists, and these 
semi-pessimists who try to put over on us the word 
meliorist as their proper title, have a hard time to 
make the human race accept their conclusions. A 
war is a godsend to them. But the poppies soon 
cover the abandoned trenches. The lark sits on the 
old wrecked pillbox and sings. A little woman with 
her baking all messed up by a shell, wipes the blood 
out of her eyes and grabs her broom. The stars in 
their courses give their testimony. The universe 
creaks and groans, but it is on the side of hope. For 
one I do not believe that even a huge magnified bull- 
dozer turned pessimist could successfully buck the 
universe. 


“Tt Am Jehovah’s Witness” 


Thomas S. Kepler 


ECENTLY I met a visitor at the door who 
handed me the odd calling card with the fol- 
lowing words of introduction, “I am Jehovah’s 

Witness.” It was not the first time I had been visited 
by such a person; it was, however, an initial occasion 
in which I opened my living-room to the story of this 
type of religious enthusiast. And I offered my cor- 
diality under two conditions: (1) That our visit take 
no longer than forty-five minutes; (2) that I be al- 
lowed to offer my criticisms of her religious movement 
and thus make our visit a dialogue and not a monologue. 

She was past forty-five years, a bit frayed, not 
well educated, yet sincere, zealous, and well informed 
about the Watchtower Movement—for this was the 
sect she represented. 

“You may begin your story,” I said, ‘‘and I shall 
say nothing until you are through, if you will then 
listen to my evaluation of your movement.” 

She agreed to this pact and began. “Ten years 
ago my husband and I lived in Detroit; he made good 
money in the Ford plant; we got along well. But you 
know what the depression did to most of us in Detroit. 
We lost our job and our mortgaged home; there dida’t 
seem to be a thing left in the world to help us. We 
had gone to a Baptist church when we were first 
married, but drifted away from the church when my 
husband had to work so often on Sunday. When the 
depression came we felt lost and discouraged. One 
day we heard Judge Rutherford speak on the radio 
about the Bible, about the sinful world we live in and 
about this condemned world coming to an end at the 
battle of Armageddon when Christ and his forces 
would win against the evil forces of the world. He 


said there had been signs given in recent years which 
were foretold in the Book of Revelation and that 
people should prepare themselves for the New Jeru- 
salem by avoiding worldly attractions (including the 
church) and saving themselves for the new world 
through joining the Watchtower Movement. Well, 
we got interested in this movement, read the wonder- 
ful writings of Judge Rutherford, and I am now a 
Pioneer, which means I give at least 110 hours each 
month visiting people like you. It’s wonderful to be 
ready for the end of this world by knowing Christ will 
be your leader against the factions of evil!’’ 

I then asked her to be more explicit about the size 
of this sect and the basis for its interpretation of 
history. She continued: “Judge Rutherford suc- 
ceeded Pastor Russell as the leader; and of course you 
know Judge Rutherford was in prison during the war 
because he was true to Christ and would not worship 
war lords as his gods. He writes our books, all based 
carefully on what the Bible says. Certain individual 
books have been sold to over 10,000,000 people; last 
year alone 26,000,000 copies of his writings were sold; 
his books are in forty-nine languages; and his talks 
have been given over the radio in about as many 
languages. We have 40,000 members, one-half being 
in the United States and one-half in over eighty other 
countries. You probably have read that over 1000 
German members of our movement are in concentra- 
tion camps, since they look upon Hitler as a symbol of 
the wicked world of antichrist. It is wonderful to have 
such faith in Christ, and to know you are being saved 
from a sinful world and will be ready to partake in 
Christ’s new kingdom when this world ends!” 
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In regard to my second question pertaining to 
their philosophy of history, she did not at first under- 
stand what I meant. After I explained my question 
more carefully, she answered: “The Bible tells us the 
only truths we can depend on, and especially do we 
find much truth and comfort in the Book of Revela- 
tion; there we are told that Christ will return for 
a while before antichrist comes to fight against us at 
the battle of Armageddon. There too we are told 
about the Book of Life in which the names of the faith- 
ful are being written and that after earthquakes, 
famines, wars, pestilences, disease, and other calami- 
ties come, Christ will return and a while later fight 
with us against antichrist’s forces before the world 
ends. . . . Christ returned invisibly to Pastor Russell 
in 1874; in 1914 when the World War started, the 
Gentile Kingdom ended, and Christ’s Kingdom was 
given a sure sign of its establishment in the near fu- 
ture. Can’t you see that antichrist is being loosened 
from his abyss as you see such worldly agencies re- 
straining the coming of the new day soon at Arma- 
geddon? Then all the faithful will receive their re- 
ward!’ She explained signs of the antichrist as being 
invested in Mussolini, the Church, Hitler, the Federal 
Council of Churches, the League of Nations, and other 
“worldly” agents. 

It was now my turn to do the speaking. “In study- 
ing the Bible,” I replied, ‘‘I have found that after the 
prophecies of the Old Testament had failed regarding 
the glorious future day of Israel, what we call the 
apocalyptic era came into existence, being especially 
prominent 200 B. C.-200 A. D. In fact, Ezra 400 B. C. 
opposed further prophecies. The prophets had been 
hopeful for the future of this world, which was not to 
them an inherently sinful place; moreover they were 
so concerned with Israel and her future that they said 
practically nothing about immortality; they believed 
that sometime a Messiah would be born in their 
midst (Micah even suggested he would be born in the 
small town of Bethlehem) who would lead this world 
to its realization of the Kingdom of God. Too, these 
prophets were theists who believed that God was one 
who transcended even what they knew about Him, yet 
He was near and accessible to all His people in in- 
dividual and national plans. 

“As contrasted with the prophets, the apocalyp- 
tists whom we read primarily in the Books of Revela- 
tion and Daniel were pessimistic about this world’s 
salvation, because this world is condemned and sin- 
ful; and since they believed this world offered no 
comfort, joy, or lasting values they put their faith in 
the next world—thus they believed that there would 
be a resurrection of the dead and a reward for the 
virtuous; mankind as a whole was too sinful for a 
leader to be born in its midst, and thus mankind was 
to be saved only by God’s sending from His Heaven a 
‘Son of Man Messiah’ who would lead the righteous 
against the sinful. Wherein the prophets were theists 
the apocalyptists were deists, believing God to be far 
off in His Heaven; hence their belief in angels, demons, 
a personal devil who combated righteousness, and 
emphasis on ceremony and ritual. 

“Books like Revelation and Daniel were written 
in terribly trying times in which the religion of our 
Biblical people was being endangered; Daniel was 


written in 165 B. C. to encourage faith when Zeus 
worship threatened Jehovah worship; Revelation was 
written in 100 A. D. to encourage Christians not to 
worship the Roman emperor. Writers of apocalyptic 
literature tried to stimulate faith and courage in 
people even to the extent of their dying for religious 
values in days when worse experiences lay ahead; they 
tried to reinterpret history to show that only spiritual 
values were lasting and that thus one ought to get a 
perspective of life as an immortal experience in which 
poise comes to the one who now discriminates between 
temporal, worldly values and eternal, spiritual truths. 
Since apocalyptic writings were composed in dangerous 
times, the writers did not speak in plain prose; rather 
they used symbols, visions, and images to portray 
their ‘hidden’ truths. Furthermore, due to the dan- 
ger that their writings might be found by the ‘enemy,’ 
the writers omitted their real names from their docu- 
ments (although Revelation is an exception to this 
rule). 

“As I understand Revelation, it was written in 
the time of Domitian to encourage Christians in Asia 
Minor to be faithful to Christ when they were being 
forced to worship the Roman emperor. John chose 
seven centers, Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Laodicea, 
Thyatira, Sardis, and Philadelphia, as strategic centers 
to encourage, when emperor worship (the first beast, 
with the ten horns and seven heads exemplifying the 
Roman emperors from Tiberius to Domitian) was be- 
ing enforced by the Roman priests (the second beast). 
Thus it was a writing which dealt primarily with a first 
century situation in Asia Minor in an apocalyptic age; 
it was not intended to be prophecy regarding a twen- 
tieth century world in an age which ought to find little 
literal value in apocalyptic interpretations. 

“In my final evaluation of the Watchtower 
Movement, I suggest several criticisms: (1) I admire 
your faith in eternal values; it takes courage inspired 
by faith for a boy in Lynn, Mass., to refrain from 
saluting the flag at school on religious grounds. With- 
out great faith, as shown in Revelation, early Chris- 
tianity would have succumbed to other religions. 
(2) I appreciate the fact that many people in the 
United States found little comfort in ‘the world’ in 
the last decade; they have felt that they ought to get 
something out of experience; this movement offers 
them satisfaction and reward, even though it is an 
other-worldly hope. (8) But this movement should 
not call the church Satan’s agent for what she is trying 
to do in making the world better; the church after 
all, scripturally speaking, is ‘the body of Christ.’ The 
church may not possess the power she should, yet she 
still is the most hopeful agency for bettering the world. 
Surely she is doing something more in her social pro- 
gram than to retard Christ’s victory at the end of this 
present world. (4) Too much stress is placed on the 
Book of Revelation by the Watchtower Movement. 
This book narrowly missed canonization at the Coun- 
cil of Carthage in 397 A. D., since apocalyptic litera- 
ture was no longer vitally interpretive of religion. 
Every age must seek its own enlightenment, and ours 
certainly is not to be found in taking apocalyptic 
writings literally. (5) Jesus’ religion was born in a 
‘this-worldly’ situation in which he tried to reform 
the worship of the Jewish people to the extent that 
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they would love Rome and pray for those who perse- 
euted them, even to the overcoming of evil with good 
and the practicing of non-resistance. Surely, it was 
not a religion that stressed an other-worldly escape. 
(6) The religion in Revelation stresses a God of venge- 
ance instead of a forgiving, merciful Father. Thus 
Revelation’s religion is anti-Jesus in its idea of God. 
(7) Christianity is the most hopeful agent to make 
this world the City of God, even though her members 
face the dilemma that she may never accomplish her 
task. John’s vision on the Isle of Patmos regarding 
‘the New Jerusalem’ is still the hope of the Christian 
today, but the modern Christian chooses to work 
toward this goal by using the realistic, hopeful, pro- 
phetic methods of Jesus, Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah 
along with the interpretations and erudition of the 
best minds of the twentieth century, rather than the 
apocalyptic methods that escape the problems of the 


present world for the sake of future, heavenly rewards.” 

At the end of sixty-five rather than forty-five 
minutes we separated, pilgrims of our separate Chris- 
tian interpretations—and, I hope, friends. Before 
she left I told her of Thomas More and his dream of 
Utopia four hundred years ago. Thomas More 
looked forward to a day when there would be religious 
toleration, universal compulsory education, repre- 
sentative government, preventive medicine, and a 
shorter working day. Although he was persecuted by 
the bigots of his day for such heresy, all of these hopes 
of Thomas More have become realities in this world. 

“My hope as a Christian still savors of Thomas 
More’s attitude rather than Judge Rutherford’s, even 
though I feel in my sane moments this world will 
never become a City of God,” I said as I paid to the 
departing Pioneer a quarter for one of Judge Ruther- 
ford’s latest treatises. 


Mighty Mysticism 


W. W. Willard 


MAZING discoveries have been made in recent 
years by archeologists digging at Tepe Gawra 
in Mesopotamia. Excavations at this place 

have uncovered more than twenty villages superim- 
posed one upon another, the lowest dating back to the 
beginning of the fifth millennium B. C. These revela- 
tions of past cultures antedating the dawn of recorded 
history have been breath-taking in their interest, which 
has deepened with each new descending level. 

Tireless is man’s search into the mysteries of the 
Unknown. The poles have been conquered, the atom 
has been bombarded and forced to give up its se- 
crets, “island universes” in the unthinkable depths of 
space have been discovered by the eye of the telescope, 
the stratosphere and the bathosphere have both wit- 
nessed the bold intrusion of the undaunted adventurer. 
The possibilities of future discovery are everywhere 
without limit. ‘It is safer to affirm than to deny” is a 
dictum every day being proved true as ignorance is 
resolved by the magic of science into assured knowledge. 

But—in the midst of all these brilliant discoveries 
the discoverer is himself undiscovered. ‘Man is a 
stranger,’ says Alexis Carrel, “in the world he himself 
has created.’ Here we are dealing not with buried 
cities where the archeologist finally reaches bedrock as 
at Tepe Gawra. We have to do rather with the “abys- 
mal depths of personality’’ which must forever remain 
unplumbed by the mind of man. Nevertheless we may 
penetrate far beneath the surface, and each deeper 
delving increases the wonder and mystery of what we 
call the self. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the tap-root of the 
world’s troubles today is in the fact that we are living 
on the superficial levels of personality where impulse 
and self-regard run riot. No less a thinker than Prof. 
Alfred Whitehead of Harvard University has been 
quoted as saying that the intellectual and spiritual life 
of our time is inferior to that of any period since the 
Dark Ages, and Dean Inge more than a decade ago 
wrote that “civilization presents the spectacle of a 
mighty tree which is dying at its roots.” 

If this be so, a rediscovery of the deeper levels in 


human nature from which issue the creative forces of 
life is our most basic need. 

That these creative forces rise out of the religious 
level of personality there can be no doubt. Unless we 
can uncover this level which the sand-storms of the 
century and the “cares and riches” of life have buried 
we shall continue to be the prey of the destructive 
forces of the new barbarism that is running rampant 
over so large an area of the earth. 

By religion we shall mean not a creed, cult, ritual 
or theology, but immediate awareness of the Eternal 
immanent in the universe and in the soul of man. 
This awareness the modern man has almost lost and 
so has lost his mooring, sense of direction and vital 
urge toward an integrated life. It rises from a level far 
removed from the turbulent surface and cross-currents 
of our lives. At the same time it gives to ordinary 
objects, actions and events an eternal meaning. Pro- 
fessor Whitehead dropped a pregnant and highly sig- 
nificant sentence when he said, in his book ‘“‘Adven- 
tures in Ideas,” “I hazard the prophecy that that 
religion will conquer which can render clear to popular 
understanding some eternal greatness in the passage of 
temporal fact.’”’ Wordsworth finds a meaning too deep 
for tears in the meanest flower that blows; Brother 
Lawrence discovers the divine mystery amid the 
kettles and pots as he cooks in the kitchen of a monas- 
tery, and Gandhi writes a new chapter among the 
millions of India as he tries, to quote his own words, to 
‘“ntroduce religion into politics.” 

Religion is, indeed, the creative source of every- 
thing destined to endure and the only antiseptic and 
life-giving element in a world otherwise condemned to 
decay and death. Organized society has run the 
gamut of secular systems only to arrive at the present 
debacle of civilization. ‘‘We are at the end,” says 
Mary Austin, “of all our expedients for creating 
heaven on earth by legerdemain of the intellect.” 
It is only as our roots go down into what Alexis Carrel 
calls ‘‘the invisible substratum of the universe’ on 
which our deeper selves impinge that we truly begin to 
live. 
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Individual souls that have reached this depth are 
the creators and dynamos of a new world order. Any- 
one under the spell of absolute values is such a force. 
Beethoven’s influence in music is perennial just because 
he drew his inspiration from those depths where the 
human spirit is in touch with the universal and the 
timeless. Witness these words from one of his inter- 
preters: “It is exactly as if Beethoven had broken 
through from one world into another, as men may 
break through a thicket or jungle to come suddenly 
upon a view of the hills beyond.” The music of Bee- 
thoven has universal appeal because it issues from 
that mystic depth where there is no distinction of race, 
creed or culture. 

This influence attains its greatest power in the 
lives of the religious mystics and transcendently in 
Jesus. In and through them the universal finds ex- 
pression as nowhere else. In the light of this fact we 
can in a measure understand the meaning of the extra- 
canonical “Saying of Jesus’ reported by Origen: 
“He that is near me is near the fire: he who is far from 
me is far from the kingdom.” 

We are slow to be moved by the call to religion 
partly because the word has become hackneyed and 
bereft of vital, propulsive force. Words, like coins, 
may lose their luster and may become demonetized. 
This word must be reclaimed to its rightful meaning 
or another used better to suggest what religion really 
is. 

“Mysticism,” says Dean Inge, “‘is pure religion.” 
Transpose subject and predicate in this sentence and 
we have, ‘Pure religion is mysticism.” To put the 
whole matter in syllogistic form, it would read: ‘“The 
greatest need of the hour is pure religion. Pure re- 
ligion is mysticism, therefore the greatest need of the 
house is mysticism.”’ 

“Mystical activity,” says Alexis Carrel, “has 
been banished from most religions. Even its meaning 
has been forgotten. Such ignorance is probably re- 
sponsible for the decadence of the churches. The 
strength of a religion depends upon the focuses of 
mystical activity where its life constantly grows.” 

The true mystic is one who has delved deep down 
into his own nature until he has touched the primal 
source of his being—in theological phrase, until he has 
found God, who is “the experiencible quality of 
reality.” Here is religion in its essence. 

But “pure mysticism,” says Bergson, “‘is a rare 
essence—it is generally found in diluted form.” 
Even so, it is the most potent force for good in human 
life. Pure radium is very rare, but radioactive ele- 
ments are numerous and wherever present infallibly 
exert their subtle and pervasive influence. Like a 
powerful magnet a truly mystic personality attracts 
to itself the submerged mystic in the depths of other 
men’s souls. ‘When it (true mysticism) calls,” says 
Bergson, “‘there is in the innermost being of most men 
the whisper of an echo’’ (italics the writer’s). And is it 
not true that even this whisper may be enough to 
awaken the slumbering spirit of a man to newness of 
life? The initial waves launched from the sun travel 
ninety-three million miles of space and fructify every 
living thing in our planetary life. 

It is the mystics and the mystically-active souls 
that must finally turn the balance from evil and 


spiritual inertia to the good. Every spiritually- 
irradiated soul hastens the advent of a regenerated 
world. No experience of the soul can be considered 
normal until it is concreted in action. At this point 
the spirit of man becomes creative and reaches its 
essential meaning. Anything less leaves it incom- 
plete. It is everlastingly true that the mystic is the 
creator whether he be a Beethoven, a Leonardo da 
Vinci, a Saint Francis or a spiritually magnetized 
man in the common walks of life. So far from being 
impractical, the true mystic, Bergson points out, 
would be action personified, for he has become identi- 
fied with the focal source of energy. This being so, 
each nearer approach to true mysticism should gener- 
ate in the soul a greater impetus toward action. This 
should forever disabuse our minds of the idea that the 
essence of mysticism is ecstasy of contemplation. 
The lives of the great mystics refute this idea. Vida 
Scudder, professor-emeritus of English in Wellesley 
College, writing of Saint Francis of Assisi, says, “No 
episode in Christian history is more suggestive in re- 
gard to the quest for social righteousness than the 
Franciscan adventure.’”’ Gandhi leads the millions of 
India by the power of his spiritual and ethical appeal, 
two things which with him are inseparable, and Kag- 
awa by word and act personifies his conception of 
religion as the supreme dynamic for social redemption. 

Lest this word mysticism seem mysterious, or 
lest, looking at the great mystics of history, we say, 
“Tt is high, I cannot attain unto it,” it is not amiss to 
quote the words of Mary Austin in her book “‘A Small 
Town Man’: “More than any man before or since, 
Jesus came teaching that the mystical is the practical. 
All those high moods which had been the exclusive pre- 
rogatives of saints and prophets, he meant to make 
part of the common use and possession.’”” And Dean 
Inge, who for many years had made a profound study 
of mysticism and the mystics, says, in his book ‘‘Vale,”’ 
published on his retirement as dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral: “The mystic experience is just prayer. 
Anyone who has really prayed and felt that his prayer 
was answered knows what mysticism is.” 

Yes, prayer—another word which needs redefini- 
tion or a substitute that shall illumine the idea and 
make it live. ‘Prayer,’ says Mrs. Austin, in her book 
“Can Prayer Be Answered?” to whatever name it may 
be addressed and under whatever theology,isa.... 
gesture of the human mind to meet a corresponding 
gesture within the constitution of the created uni- 
verse.”” Thus prayer is, she truly observes, ‘‘not so 
much a thing asked, as a thing done—a linking of the 
individual mind with supernal sources of power.” 

In saying that mysticism is the basic need of the 
hour we do not for a moment discount other needs, 
least of all the dire need for economic justice on a world 
scale. What we are saying is that from mysticism as 
here conceived, flow, directly and indirectly, all those 
influences that humanize, conserve and upbuild the 
individual unit and the world order. 


God is in all that liberates and lifts, 
In all that humbles, sweetens and consoles. 


To quote Bergson again: “It is the mystic souls who 
draw and will continue to draw civilized societies in 
their wake.’”’ Human wellbeing derives from the 
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depth whence issues the creative urge of life. Irre- 
ligion is denial of this mystic depth in human nature. 
Its fruit is division, not integration; tribalism, not 
universalism; authority from without, not freedom 
from within. Fascism and all authoritarian schemes 
of life are the antithesis of the social implications of 
mysticism, which stands for the freedom of the human 
spirit, universality and untrammeled creativeness. 

The values revealed in mystic consciousness are 
absolute values and we live in a world of relativities. 
Facing this fact, equally able and sincere thinkers often 
reach divergent conclusions in concrete situations 
calling for action. ; 

In the case of threatened war, which presents the 
problem in acute form, one says, in the words of the 
Peace Pledge Union originating in England: “I 
renounce war and will never support or sanction 
another.”” Others, equally able and sincere, say in 
effect: “Living as we do in a world of relativities where- 
in adherence to an absolute ethical standard might 
mean wholesale destruction of the innocent and moral 
havoe which it would take ‘generations and perhaps 
centuries to repair, we may be forced to accept war in 
the interest of social protection and to check the on- 
slaught of evil, always jealously guarding one’s own 
heart lest any spark of hate enter in to poison one’s 
motives and blur one’s vision.” 

Between these two attitudes we do not judge. 
The first makes of one a pacifist (not a passivist), the 
other forces one to choose his course in the light of all 
the circumstances. The first takes his stand as an 
absolutist, the second, as a relativist. Both stand 
for absolute values. They differ only in their judg- 
ment as to how these values shall be safeguarded and 
made triumphant. At one extreme is Gandhi and all 
who believe in passive resistance as the only true and 
effective strategy; at the other all who believe that in 
pursuit of absolute values war may be accepted as a 
last resort and as a tragic necessity. 

This question, urgent as it is, is apart from the 
contention of this article, which has to do with the 
mystic depth of personality before the pure stream of 
consciousness becomes divided and crystallized in 
modes of behavior. 

That an increasing number of leaders in public 
life are, through the press, from the pulpit and in 
official positions, sounding the call to religion as the 
basic need of the hour, is significant. President 
Roosevelt voiced this call over a nationwide and 
worldwide radio network in his annual message at 
the opening of the seventy-sixth Congress, and David 
Lawrence, editor of the influential United States 
News, published in Washington, in a remarkable 
editorial entitled ‘““The New Idolatry,” recently de- 
clared that the greatest weapon that we can wield in 
the present threatening situation is not a military or 
an economic one, but that moral force which is rooted 
in vital religion. 

At the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
it has been demonstrated, to the astonishment of 
biologists, that osmotic pressure developed in the root 
of a tiny tomato plant is sufficient to force the life- 
giving sap two hundred feet high. 

Mysticism, rising from the root of personality, 
can develop the pressure of a mighty moral force 


sufficient to break through our incrusted habits and 
send the lifegiving currents pulsing through all the 
veins and arteries of a dying civilization. 


Will this generation discover its buried self? 
* * * 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
Gustav H. Ulrich 


SPLENDID program of preaching, speaking, well managed 
business; large attendance at all meetings; excellent re- 
ports; an enthusiastic spirit; all these marked the thirty-fourth 
annual Convention of Universalist Churches of North Carolina 
held in Woodington, N. C., September 28 to October 1. 

The people of the Woodington Church, hosts to the Conven- 
tion, did an admirable job. Their genial and generous hospitality 
made the Convention a most enjoyable experience of fellowship. 
These good people, working during part of the summer and fall 
without pastor, gave evidence of the fine leadership and loyalty 
within the parish. Many expressed their sorrow at the departure 
of the Rev. and Mrs. George M. Lapoint. 

Folks gathered about the supper table under the pines by 
the church on Thursday evening. The night service with the Rev. 
O. E. Bryant in charge of devotions was well attended. Paul 
Smith, president of the State Convention, officially opened the 
Convention. The feature of the evening was the splendid ser- 
mon preached by Dr. Seth R. Brooks of our National Memorial 
Church in Washington. All were delighted with Dr. Brooks’ 
sermon and to prove it nearly filled the church for the next eve- 
ning session at which Dr. Brooks also preached. 

The memorial and communion service was conducted by 
Dr. Brooks at the close of the Thursday night session. 

Business of the Convention was conducted Friday and 
Saturday morning, with the official reports and the reports from 
the churches being the feature of Friday morning’s session. 
Saturday morning Mrs. Corinne Brooks addressed the Conven- 
tion, delighting every one with the charm of her personality and 
the challenge of her message. 

Friday afternoon and part of Saturday afternoon the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Association held their meetings 
under the leadership of the president, Mrs. W. G. Brummitt. 
The feature of the Friday afternoon meeting was the address by 
Mrs. Brooks. 

A panel discussion late Friday afternoon on “The Work of 
the Universalist Church in North Carolina and How We Can 
Increase Its Effectiveness” was a significant part of the program. 
The discussion called forth a sincere facing of real problems, and 
honest expression of opinion. It was a delight to witness the 
audience spiritedly entering into the discussion. 

Late Saturday afternoon a Young People’s rally was held 
and a meeting of the Shelter Neck Association, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Sally Wilkins, president of the Association. The 
work of the Young People’s Institute, one of the most dynamic 
parts of the work of the Church in the state, promises much for 
the coming year. 

Saturday evening the Rev. W. H. Skeels had charge of the 
devotions and the Rey. Gustav Ulrich preached the occasional 
sermon. 

Sunday morning’s service closed the convention. We were 
most fortunate in having Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of 
the University of North Carolina, speak upon “American De- 
mocracy and the Present Day.’ Dr. Graham is one of the out- 
standing liberals in North Carolina. His message was a tre- 
mendous challenge to us to perfect our democracy at home and to 
serve it. The church auditorium was full, with some standing 
outside for this service. 

The 1989 Woodington Convention of Universalists will go 
down in the history of our movement in North Carolina as a time 
of accomplishment and challenge. We are confident that the 
future will fulfill the promise of growth and effectiveness evident 
in every gathering of these days. 

The Universalist churches in North Carolina are on the 
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move. They are growing because they are serving a vital need, 
because in our churches there are consecrated laymen and lay- 
women loyal and devoted to the cause. There can be no thought 
of turning back. or 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 
John H. Hershey 


STUDY of the right and the wrong use of words in the field 

of religion should prove fruitful. This article is an attempt 

to apply to religious terms some of the principles of the right use 

of words. It has been suggested and influenced by Stuart Chase’s 
book, ‘‘The Tyranny of Words.” 

Three words that are often used together, especially by 
modernists and liberals, are the ‘“True,” the ‘‘Good,” and the 
“Beautiful.’’ They are capitalized and therefore made to appear 
as though they were names for existing entities. But what, 
indeed, does the capitalized word, ‘‘Good,’”’ for example, stand 
for? What is meant to exist in the universe of reality that is the 
Good? Is it intended that there is a superior spiritual being who 
is the Good; or that it is merely a collective noun for all the good 
that exists anywhere; or that it is a quality of God or of human 
beings? The same questions might well be asked of the other 
words of the trinity, the “True” and the ‘‘Beautiful.” If any 
of these three words stands for a quality instead of an entity, 
should it be capitalized as though it does stand for the latter, 
thereby perhaps even deceiving ourselves? Some such analysis 
of terms like these may be worth while for the sake of clarity of 
thought, before they are used so extensively. 

Human brotherhood is one of the subjects written and 
preached about. Words like “brotherhood,” a “Christian 
world,” the ‘“Kingdom of God,” are often used. There is danger, 
however, of not applying these general terms to specific problems 
of our actual world. No one who is a church member would say 
that he does not believe in the desirability of a ‘‘Christian world.” 
Thus it is safe to deal in such generalities if one does not become 
too concrete about them. It may become a different matter if 
such broad terms are made to refer to specific problems. If, for 
example, in the endeavor to preach on the subject of brotherhood 
an attempt is made to suggest unions, co-operatives, socialized 
medicine, as some of the methods by which the brotherly world 
can be achieved, then trouble may begin! But surely to have suf- 
ficient effect, general principles should be reinforced by reference 
to something specific. It is not a mistake to use general terms; 
the exclusive use of them, however, often renders them ineffective. 
Thus there result beautiful words, vague words, mere words! 

The words “sacred” and ‘secular’? are two that bear in- 
vestigation. The term “‘sacred’”’ has come down from the ancient 
past, meaning something holy and divine. The word “‘secular,”’ 
on the other hand, has come down as something quite different 
from the “sacred,” something this-worldly. They therefore sug- 
gest antithetical meanings. The dualist can consistently use 
these terms, because they do have meaning in a dualistic world 
view. But for liberals, the ‘‘sacred’”’ and the ‘‘secular’”’ do not 
have directly opposite meanings nearly so much as in the past, if 
at all. They tend to lose their differences for those who have a 
monistic outlook. The Psalms of the Old Testament, for ex- 
ample, are as sacred—or as secular—as the poems of Wordsworth. 
Likewise other words, like the “heavenly” the “natural” and the 
“supernatural,’’ have come down to us in a similar way. Thus 
care needs to be taken if these antithetical terms are used by 
those who have a monistic point of view, because they carry a 
radically dualistic meaning. 

“Immortality” is another word that needs examination. 
When an orthodox religious Christian uses the word we are fairly 
certain he means that the soul of a person survives the death of 
the body, and continues as a soul. But when modernists and 
liberals use the word without attempting to explain what is 
meant, it may mean a multitude of things or nothing. Liberals 
using terms like “immortality,” ‘endless life,” ‘eternal life,” 
are often in danger of just using words, words, words. By this 
method the liberals are satisfied because the words sound lofty 


and consoling, and those more orthodox may be satisfied too 
because they give their own orthodox interpretation to the general 
terms. Especially at Easter time, modernists and liberals, even 
though not intentionally, seem to do that. It would seem wiser, 
either to give some fairly definite meaning to these conceptions or 
not to use them at all. 

The word “God” is interesting too in the study of its use. 
Although this word has many meanings, for the majority of 
Christians and Jews it has meant and still means a personal God. 
Others, however, use it to mean a pantheistic idea, In the past, 
a few like Spinoza used it, today many use it for a more or less 
similar concept. Then there are those who prefer not to use the 
word “‘God”’ at all because it suggests the idea of a personal deity, 
handed down from the past. They have the idea of God in a 
pantheistic way, but do not use the word. 

The argument of those who do not prefer to use the word 
“God” is that it makes for greater clarity to use other terms, 
such as the “‘cosmos,’”’ because of the personal connotations of 
the ancient word. The argument of those who do use the word 
for a pantheistic idea is that it has gathered about itself through 
the centuries values of sublimity and infinity which are meaning- 
ful to the pantheist. It would seem desirable to reveal that one 
means a pantheistic rather than a personalistic idea of deity, if 
the word is used by pantheists. 

The following principles, therefore, result from the specific 
problems that have been considered: 

General terms and conceptions should be used, but should 
be made to refer to something specific as far as is possible. 

Words like “‘sacred’”’ and “‘secular’’ which suggest directly 
opposite meanings of a radically dualistic outlook should be used 
together with care, if at all, by those who have the monistic 
point of view. 

Modernists and liberals who use words with meanings very 
different from those handed down from the past or very different. 
from those of their readers or hearers, should attempt to make 


the new meanings clear. 
ok cd * 


A CHARGE TO THE PEOPLE* 
Harry Adams Hersey 


if LIKE to think of this high and intimate relationship which 

a people enters into with a new minister as the Church has, 
for centuries, thought of the holy estate of matrimony—a state 
to be entered into “not unadvisedly or lightly, but reverently, 
discreetly and soberly, in the sight of God’’ and the witness of 
this community. 

But my office this evening is not to perform the act of in- 
stallation but to give what is called the “‘charge to the people.” 
I can sum up the whole charge in a few words—‘‘Give your 
minister what he needs.” 

He needs your personal presence at church every Sunday in 
the church year, at least every Sunday when you can possibly be 
there. And the converse is true, you need to be here, whether 
you realize it or not, more than you need to be at any other func- 
tion of the church or to do anything else for it. The primary 
function of the church is what we call the service of worship. 
The most powerful influence brought to bear in shaping human 
character, and generating human motives in the direction of right 
action, is the influence from the Christian pulpit, exerted in the 
atmosphere of divine service. When pastor and people are all 
together with one accord, in one place, something happens, and it 
happens in no other kind of meeting. It is the invasion and pene- 
tration and elevation of the very atmosphere by a Spirit whose 
power increases with the numbers present. Both you and your 
minister need that weekly uplift more than you need anything 
else, and this city and this world need from this church the power 
for righteousness and peace which would flow steadily from it. 

No matter what the ability of the preacher may be, or how 
carefully he may have prepared his sermon, it is impossible for 
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him to preach it to a small congregation with the same power as 
to a larger one, for there is, when preaching is really effective, 
‘seemingly a magnetic current between speaker and hearers, which 
adds not only power to his speech but receptivity and conviction 
to their hearing. 

For many of us Protestant ministers, Sunday morning is 
heart-break hour—a wet-blanket sensation, an awful feeling that 
no matter how many evidences we have of our people’s love and 
respect, no matter how well they work with us in other ways, no 
matter what cordial reception our message gets from those present, 
after all our people do not like us or their church well enough 
to make any effort or sacrifice to be in the one place where 
they could do us and the church and themselves the greatest 
service. 

He needs your pastoral assistance. As I view it the weakness 
of many a church is that it has too many assistant-treasurers, 
too few, if any, assistant-pastors. Few churches have difficulty 
in engaging their people in providing entertainments and raising 
money; but how few have anywhere near a like number of their 
people who are making pastoral calls, inviting, sometimes urg- 
ing, the people to attend church; keeping intimate touch with all 
their own church people, alert to every opportunity to invite 
strangers, newcomers or the unchurched! What would happen 
to this church, to any church, I wonder, if its people for one 
entire year put as much time and energy, and devoted service, into 
building up church attendance as they do into building up 
church income? I for one am sure that in solving this one great 
problem of the full church on Sundays they would solve all 
other problems, including the full treasury. You can say things 
in praise of your minister, if he deserves praise, that he cannot 
say of himself. And while the lowest appeal for church attend- 
ance is to invite people to come to hear him, yet it is perfectly 
proper, and mighty influential, to tell them that he is worth 
hearing. 

He needs your criticism. But he needs it directly from you 
and in a kindly spirit. Never let your criticism of your minister 
reach him through some other person first. This is to start a 
deadly whispering campaign. If you disagree with what he says, 
or with what he is doing, talk it out frankly with him, and with 
no one else. 

He needs to be believed. In certain matters, and in certain 
fields of interest and knowledge, his training and his interests, his 
wider contacts and reading, his special sources of information, his 
communications from denominational and interdenominational 
headquarters, his awareness of the opportunity and duty of the 
church in the world, give him a broader and deeper background 
than you have. He has a right to be believed when he speaks to 
you of denominational projects, of Christian missions, of social 
service by the church. When he asks for a special offering for 
any of the larger purposes of the church, the success should never 
rest upon whether you believe in that particular cause or not, but 
upon the fact that he, a good man, well-informed, who has given 
more study and thought to such a matter than you have ever 
given or are likely to give, that such a man, and his denomination 
with him, believe in the cause—that is the chief and the sufficient 
reason for your contributing to it. May I charge you, since that 
is my privilege, just to try for one whole year making a personal 
response to every special call your church and your minister make. 
The church that lives to itself will die of itself, sooner or later. 

He needs, and you need, to be kept aware, fully aware, all 
the time, that whether you meet in large numbers or in small the 
purpose for which you meet is the highest purpose in the world, 
and the plane upon which you meet in the service of worship is 
your highest plane. You come together with him not merely as 
human beings, who are to work and worship together for a few 
years, but as immortal beings, children of a Heavenly King, in 
fact as in faith. You should expect, your minister should expect, 
the world does expect, God Himself must expect, your faith as a 
group of church people to be firmer, your characters better, your 
vision clearer, and your sympathies larger than those of any ex- 
clusively secular order, no matter how worthy it may be. 


Your minister needs you to help him' in the greatest task 
ever committed to mankind; to help continue that continuing 
Church which, through the ages, in spite of its errors and its sins, 
has been the one institution whose declared and definite aim has 
been to help God answer the universal prayer, “Thy Kingdom 
come on earth.” 

We are in a troubled world, a world in its political and social 
and economic aspects going through what the earth went through 
in certain geologic periods—vast upheavals, terrible convulsions. 
Its one great hope is not peace by the sword, some powerful su- 
preme nation or group of nations, but peace through justice, and 
righteousness. Each nation may still have its separate flag, 
perhaps, but all must come under the one universal flag, which 
stands for one brotherhood, uniting all mankind in service and in 
love. I charge you, I lay it upon your hearts, here with your new 
minister, in this historic church, get the heavenly vision with him 
and be not disobedient to it. 


* * * 


AUTARKY ARITHMETIC 


“But if the Fuehrer leads them in war,’’ said Alice, doubt- 
fully, “I don’t quite see what they want a Field Marshal for at 
all.” 

“Perfectly simple,” said the Red Queen, with a pronounced 
sniff. ‘It’s all been thought out beforehand. The Fuehrer 
leads them to war and the Field Marshal leads them to peace.” 

“But isn’t that the wrong way round?” suggested Alice 
timidly. 

“Of course it is,’ said the Red Queen, heartily. “But then 
they are the wrong way round, you see—otherwise they wouldn’t 
be Hitlerites. So the Fuehrer goes off to the front and the Field 
Marshal comes home and talks for two hours in Berlin.”’ 

“In a bathing costume?” asked Alice. 

“Not yet—they haven’t got one big enough. Besides, he 
wouldn’t have room for all his medals on it. And the Field Mar- 
shal must have his medals on in order to keep himself all worked 
up for telling Mr. Chamberlain how nice it would be if only 
everybody (except the Poles) would sit down and talk peace 
with the Hitlerites.”’ 

“But Mr. Chamberlain wouldn’t do anything of the kind, 
would he?” inquired Alice, anxiously. 

“If you ask me,” said the Red Queen, “I think it’s gone a 
bit beyond Mr. Chamberlain by this time. Though the Field 
Marshal doesn’t seem to realize the point, the people he has got 
to talk peace to now are ever so many million, everyday men and 
women who are just thoroughly sick and tired of bullies and brag- 
garts and more or less common cutthroats. Anyway, the im- 
mediate result of talking peace for two hours to Mr. Chamberlain 
was an announcement by return of ether from the British Cabinet 
that the Field Marshal and his fellow assassins had better get 
ready for three years’ war. So that makes five for the Hitlerites 
to be going on with.” 

“Why five?” asked Alice. 

The Red Queen smiled tolerantly. 

“Three and two make five, don’t they, stupid? The Hit- 
lerites have been blockading themselves for two years—and now 
they’re going to be blockaded by somebody else for another 
three.” 

“But why did they blockade themselves?’ inquired Alice, 
now thoroughly confused. 

“It’s called autarky,’ said the Red Queen, “or the Four- 
year Plan. But I doubt whether you would really understand it. 
It’s like giving yourself a flying start into misery in order to im- 
prove your morale. You see, first of all you cut off your own food 
for two years— and then you get somebody else to cut it off for 
another three. The result is real self-sufficiency.” 

“Tt sounds very odd to me,” said Alice. 

“But nothing like so odd as it must sound to the unfortunate 
German people,” said the Red Queen firmly. ‘‘But you see, that’s 
what comes of getting Goerings mixed up with your national grey 
matter.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PROUD OF DR. CUMMINS’ LEADERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read ‘‘The Symposium and Some Cases,”’ by Robert 
Cummins, and think we should be proud of his leadership. He 
may get us somewhere where we want to go. Iam a Universalist 
who would like to hear a good Universalist sermon again instead 
of going to church and not hearing any mention of our faith and 
finding the framed Declaration of our Faith taken down and 
something else occupying the space. 

Leva W. Thrasher. 

Lakewood, O. 


* x 


THE BIBLE NEEDED IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When shall we get back the quarterly of the International 
Lessons or any Bible lessons for our advanced classes in Sunday 
school? I mean a quarterly of lessons after the manner of those 
prepared by Dr. Earle. 

The quarterly we now have is a philosophical study on sub- 
jects which are interesting and intellectual, but do not supply the 
needs of the adult classes in our Sunday schools. They are all 
right for our ministers and scholars of the Bible, but are not 
adapted to the needs of the ordinary young people and older men 
and women. In the Sunday school we want to study the Bible; 
and those not in the Sunday school, for one reason or another, 
should study the Bible lessons, for I know, in my case, if I don’t 
I neglect the Bible too much. 

The lessons by Dr. Earle were excellent, all that could be 
desired for our schools. Since her death it seems that the Sunday 
schools of the Universalist Church are suffering from the need of 
appropriate lessons. We are getting too far away from the Bible, 
and we feel the loss of proper lessons to be placed in the hands of 
our teachers and advanced classes. 

I have been an attendant of Sunday schools ever since the 
age of about five years, either as superintendent, teacher or 
learner, up to a few years ago, when the men’s class of which I 
was a member was discontinued. But, although not a member of 
a school now, I have been studying the lessons every Sunday. 
But I want lessons from the Bible. I am, just now, examining a 
number of quarterlies for the higher classes of the International 
Lessons, and will decide on one. If I do not do this, I may land 
in the class of “getters away from the Bible.” 

The Universalist Church must not get away from the 
Bible, as it is now doing, by failing to give the Sunday schools 
the lessons that are essential and necessary to keep the church 
going the upward and onward way. 

Philosophy and psychology are all right in their place, but 
do not let them crowd out the Bible. 

Rayam S. Moyer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* ae 


TOWNSEND PLAN BORN ON MOUNT OF OLIVES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I cannot understand how any minister of the Gospel can so 
unfairly condemn the Townsend plan. Our so-called educated 
citizens are the most ignorant when it comes to analyzing this 
great humanitarian policy. 

You are unfairly condemning the very cause of Christ to 
which you have dedicated your life. I say unfairly, because to 
us who know the truth it is plainly seen that you have not 
studied this plan. 

This plan is a move for Christian social legislation and it is 
sad indeed to see a man in your position condemning it. These 
oppressed people are waiting for men like you to come over and 
help. 

Our Congressmen didn’t know what to do about it, it was 
too near to Christ’s way for many of them to understand. We 
shall never have recovery any other way. We have tried every- 


thing but Christian social legislation. Dr. Townsend is a won- 
derful man. I have been in church work all my life and now en- 
tering my second year as president of a group of 100 church 
women. In all the conferences, local, state and national, I have 
never seen his equal, and you would say the same if you would 
only invite him into your conferences. Of course you would 
understand him and his plan just as I do. 

When we had hurricane and flooded conditions and so many 
churches fell to earth in splinters, I said I believe our Heavenly 
Father is angry because our leaders will not rise up as men of 
God should and help these Congressmen to understand what 
was before them. 

This Townsend plan was born when Christ said goodby to 
his disciples on the Mount of Olives and they went back to the 
Upper Room to pray. Isn’t it about time we looked into it? 

Rise up and place this matter before your conference com- 
mittee and have Dr. Townsend in your midst. You will under- 
stand him, the Congressmen didn’t. 

God has directed Dr. Townsend to come forward, and our 
churches, lodges and all that has stood for that which is highest 
and noblest, have contributed to this influence, which is before us 
at this time to save us, if men like you will help us. 

I am pressed for time, but I tell you what I have observed. 
I place this before you to make as much or as little meaning of 
as you wish. And you must not call me fanatic, for this is ab- 
solutely true and God must mean that I must help others. 


Ada I. Butterworth. 
Athol, Mass. 


* * 


“IF THE TRUMPET GIVE AN UNCERTAIN SOUND” 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

“If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself for war?’’ War in the literal sense is horribly familiar 
in these “times that try men’s souls’’—and their minds too. 
There is also a figurative ‘‘war’’ against evil, waged with Christian 
weapons and the “armor of God’’—the sword of the Spirit, the 
shield of faith, the girdle of truth, the breastplate of righteousness, 
the helmet of salvation, the good tidings of peace. The ministers 
of religion, and especially the editors of religious journals, it seems 
to me, are watchmen on the walls of the spiritual Zion of today. 
I looked eagerly in The Christian Leader that came this morning,. 
hoping for a clear trumpet call to 


“Christian soldiers, marching as to war, 
With the Cross of Jesus going on before,” 


but the trumpet gave only a very uncertain sound, as follows: 

“There is no bright, new world to come out of war. Nor is 
there any bright new world to come out of evading responsibility 
and yielding to tyranny. 

“It is easy for the Christian forces of America to adopt ex- 
treme pacifism, but they are in our judgment unintelligent and 
un-Christian in such action. 

“The work of the world may prove to be hard, dirty, dan- 
gerous. It may endanger souls as well as bodies. But the sin 
of sins is dodging it.” 

I earnestly ask what those three short paragraphs mean. 
Specifically, to what ‘‘evading of responsibility and yielding to. 
tyranny”’ is reference made? Further, since neither war nor the 
said evading and yielding will bring the bright new world we all 
desire, is there a third course of action, a method different from 
both the other two, which will bring the better world? I believe 
there is such a third course, and it is called the way of the Cross. 
In other words, we are not limited to the alternatives mentioned 
—war, on the one hand, and “evading of responsibility and yield- 
ing to tyranny” on the other. 

What is that “extreme pacifism’’ which is said to be “easy 
for the Christian forces of America to adopt’? Are American 
Christians, as a matter of fact, making that “easy” choice in 
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large numbers? Is it easier now than it was in 1917-18 to adopt 
“extreme pacifism’’? Was Jesus an exemplar and proponent of 
“extreme pacifism’’? I suppose the Friends are of all Christian 
groups the most thoroughgoing and consistent in their opposition 
to war. Do they illustrate “extreme pacifism’? Are they con- 
spicuously “unintelligent and un-Christian”’ in refusing, as they 
do, to support or approve either side in war, while they are fore- 
most in ministering to the victims of war on both sides alike? 

Finally, what is the “work of the world” that may prove 
“hard, dirty, dangerous,’”’ and that ‘‘may endanger souls as well 
as bodies”? If the “sin of sins’ is “dodging” this work, ought 
you not to specify it clearly and thus help your Christian readers 
not to ‘dodge it,’’ but rather to undertake it bravely? As to its 
danger to the soul, is it not a mark of high Christian attainment 
to be willing to be damned for the glory of God? Or is it? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
* * 


A VESTED CHOIR IN BRILLIANT BLUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For more than a week now, requests have been coming to 
me for the choir robes I offered through your columns. Before 
the ink was dry I had given them away, but telegrams, air mail 
and special delivery letters are still coming, one letter con- 
tained a check, several offered to pay something, and the appeals 
came from Maine to North Carolina and western New York. 

A vested choir, to my mind, in brilliant blue, is a great asset, 
and many churches do not have them because of the cost of vest- 
ments. I am no tailor, but I have cut out and sewed at least 
fifty vestments in my time. When my ladies saw how simple the 
process was, they started in and surpassed me in the art. 

Buy a simple pattern and buy “rayon”’ as rich and brilliant 
as silk, and see how quickly you can rig out a choir, in black or 
any other color. My choir in blue made a sensation, and always 
furnished a wonderful setting for my pulpit. Why sing the 
joyous message of our faith all draped in black? Some appeals 
that came to me were almost pitiful. One began, ‘“‘You are 
answering my prayers of years, your robes will mean so much.”’ 
But a Bay State minister beat the prayers with a telegram. 

Clarence J. Harris. 

New York City, N. Y. 


cd * 


WHY NOT READ THE LEADER EDITORIAL? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On page 1215 of the October 4 issue of The Christian Century, 
I read in the center of that page the startling headline, ‘‘Uni- 
versalist Weekly for Intervention.’’ But the headline is not all— 
a most startling write-up follows that leaves one ill, physically 
and spiritually, coming as it does from a fellowship that believes 
in the Brotherhood of Man with no mental reservations. 

Do you in your heart honestly believe that that sentiment 
as quoted in the Century is the sentiment of our fellowship? I 
have my grave doubts and I am ashamed and sorry that our 
Liberal Church paper has started beating the war drum. It is 
your private opinion, not of our Church people. 

We had no right to be in the last war and no right now. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland are but smoke-screens used to hide the 
sins committed by the European nationalists and economic lords. 

Hitler today is the bad man of Europe just as Emperor 
Wilhelm II was in 1914, and all the Allied leaders of 1914 up to 
the present hours are without stain, are the saviors of democracy? 

Having been born and partly educated in Europe I feel 
that the hatreds, defeats, suspicions and struggle for a toehold 
by all the European nations throughout these last nineteen cen- 
turies are bringing in the harvest of blood, sweat, tears, and 

- blasted ideals. 

It pays to advertise—the notice on page 1215 so prominently 
displayed certainly advertises our fellowship in a bad way. 

Pacifists may be fools, may be classified by you as those 
“who through history have passed by on the other side” (p. 929 


September 30 Leader), but I feel that the sword is not the way 
out. We should not “help England and France by money, by 
munitions, by friendliness and all other means in our power.” 

If we do we will have but the beginning of a second series of 
1917-1919. 

I was in the first war, as you well know. I received five 
machine-gun bullet wounds, mustard chlorine gas and two war 
decorations! I remember what I experienced then and what I 
have learned since. 

It seems to me that when you make startling statements, 
they ought to be earmarked ‘In the opinion of the editor.” 

If we do anything in Washington I hope that we spike 
“warwhoopy talk’’ in our Leader. I certainly will do my part 
to voice my opinion about ‘‘we should help with money, muni- 
tions and all other means.” 

You were a colonel, I a buck private who saw active trench 
service. Certainly we have seen plenty—let us keep the faith 
with the dead who marched away so gaily and never returned! 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


GUIDANCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read Mr. Kapp’s editorial, and I am moved to 
write my contribution, as I do not expect to be at Washington. 

My daily prayer of consecration is: ‘‘The day is Thine, the 
work is Thine, I am Thine, and may I have the courage, the 
wisdom, the strength, the patience, the obedient and joyful 
spirit to do_all as unto Thee.” 

Let me relate two of many experiences. I was awakened 
one morning at five o’clock, and told to go to Portsmouth. As I 
had had the family lot prepared for perpetual care, I went to see 
what was done. But I did not stay there long, and I had not 
been long on the train when I heard the feeble cry of a very 
young baby. I noticed a man and a woman with it. The woman 
beckoned to me. I went forward and found the baby had been 
injured at birth and the father and grandmother were taking 
it to the Children’s Hospital in Boston. The grandmother had 
never been in Boston, and I asked her if it would be any comfort 
if I went with them, and she assured me it would. The baby 
died the next day. 

A few weeks later I had a letter from the baby’s mother 
saying she had prayed that God would send some one with her 
husband and his mother, and the dear baby. I went. I was 
ready. 

Another time I was awakened at one a. m. and told to write 
an appreciation of a splendid young man who had died, and 
whose funeral was the day before, which was Sunday. I worked, 
with God’s help, until I had it typed and ready at 5.30 a. m. 
and my husband took it to the office. It was printed in the paper 
that day. In the evening I saw the father of the boy, and he 
said he had been trying to write something but had failed, and 
evidently God heard his heartfelt wish. I was ready to do it. I 
did it. Are we always ready to hear God and do His bidding 
as Jesus did? 

Lucy Milton Giles. 

Westminster, Mass. 

a ok 


“SO THIS IS BOSTON’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A most interesting book is the ‘United States Dictionary of 
Altitudes.’’ Outside of Boston this is catalogued in the public 
libraries under ‘‘Altitudes” and ‘“Dictionary.’’ But in Boston 
where the intelligentsia live (I was born there) the book is listed 
only under ‘“‘“Hypsometry”’ (from the Greek ‘“‘height measure’’). 
Fortunately it is under “Gannett” the author, if one knows his 
name. 

Really, now, would even the Greek professor find that book 
in the catalogue? 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CONCERNING RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 


The Recommendations Committee of 
which Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon is chair- 
man, has been working. Members have 
given thoughtful consideration—first, to 
present needs in our churches, particularly 
in relation to their educational program 
and their church schools. They have taken 
into account the service at present ren- 
dered local churches by the G. S. S. A. 
and they have anticipated an extension of 
these, provided funds and workers are 
available. 

At present it seems that the recommen- 
dations will center around the following 
concerns: 


Examination of the route we are travel- 
ing. 

Co-operation in the united program of 
the Universalist Church. 

Consideration of special needs of small 
and rural schools. 

Field work and a larger meeting of the 
need where churches cannot cover ex- 
penses for this service. 

Organization of lay people in distant 
areas. 

Possibility of a commission on special 
bulletins. 

Attitudes of teachers and leaders re- 
garding the world situation. 

Exchange memberships and representa- 
tion at International Council and other 
interdenominational meetings. 

Finances. 

The Recommendations Committee will 
report at the G. S. S. A. business session 
on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 17, at 2.30, 
in Washington. 


* * 


HOW THINGS LOOK IN MAINE 


In many ways, 1938-39 has been a good 
year for the Maine Universalist Sunday 
School Association. A number of the 
thirty-two schools reporting mention real 
achievements and cite specific instances of 
advance. One of the important achieve- 
ments has been the establishment of two 
new church schools, one in Dover-Foxcroft 
and one in North Fryeburg. 

An encouraging feature of our year’s 
work is the evident desire on the part of 
many schools to train their leaders. We 
believe a larger number of Maine workers 
than usual were at Ferry Beach Religious 
Education Institute. More schools took 
advantage of the scholarship fund than for 
several years. Our field work program, 
too, has aided a good number of schools, 
and others report the use of books, maga- 
zines, etc., for training. These methods 
of raising the level of our work should, in 
time, mean a more efficient leadership staff 
in our schools, and thus a more vital pro- 
gram which, because of its quality, will 


have sufficient appeal to add to the quantity 
of our church school enrollment. 

Nearly half our schools (fifteen) report 
loss in membership, several are holding 
their own and the rest report slight gains, 
our net figures being a loss of 403. This 
represents in one year a loss of about one- 
seventh of our entire church school con- 
stituency, if figures contained in our 1938 
and 1939 report blanks are to be trusted. 
Each church must face its own problem, 
since the reasons for loss in membership 
probably are varied. It is safe to say that 
in some cases, at least, the loss is due to 
lack of a program sufficiently vital to hold 
interest—a contact with the homes suf- 
ficiently close to understand and solve 
‘parent’? problems which so often are the 
root of “‘pupil’’ problems—or a vision suf- 
ficiently broad in its outreach to appeal to 
new and unchurched pupils to replace 
natural losses. 

It is apparent that we are losing ground 
in the Universalist church schools in 
Maine, and a steady decrease in the church 
school enrollment does not speak well for 
the strength of the church of tomorrow. 
Let us in our individual schools determine 
this year to work to mend this leak in our 
religious educational program. Let us 
concentrate upon building a carefully 
chosen and better trained staff of workers 
who are keenly aware of the importance 
and dignity of their task as teachers of 
religious education. 

Marion L. Ulmer, Secretary, 
Maine Sunday School Association. 
* * 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO 
COURSE MATERIAL 


“The Students’ Work Book” and “A 
Guide Book for Teachers and Parents’ to 
be used with ‘Beginnings of Life and 
Death.” By Sophia L. Fahs. Beacon 
Press. Work book, 75 cents. Guide, 50 
cents. 

Both of these books are excellent. ‘The 
Students’ Work Book” is one of the most 
interesting we have ever seen. Although 
it is constructed so as to emphasize the 
important facts and teachings in ‘‘Begin- 
nings of Life and Death” (by Sophia L. 
Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl), it is neither 
stereotyped nor dull. The child is en- 
couraged to feel that he is the author of 
the book, to write his own reaction and 
thoughts, and to express himself creatively. 
The development of the child, not the 
mere absorption of knowledge, is the 
primary aim. The work book should be 
very usable, particularly with children 
eleven or twelve years old. 

“A Guide Book for Teachers and Par- 
ents’ suggests various creative and sup- 
plementary activities—dramatic, artistic, 
literary—and it contains a wealth of source 
materials. The suggestions for discussion 


should be very helpful to both parents and 
teachers. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
that these two books make to religious 
education is the emphasis that they are to 
be used as the situation warrants—that 
teachers and parents should feel free to de- 
viate from suggested procedures in order 
to give to children a feeling of companion- 
ship in mankind’s search for truth, and to 
encourage this natural searching and won- 
dering even though no dogmatic answer 
can be given to many of life’s basic prob- 
lems. The approach to this whole course 
is truly liberal. 

Betty Holden Baker. 


* * 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM 
Each fall comes the International 


Friendship Program and Offering in Uni- 
versalist church schools. This year we are 
suggesting that the four Sundays, Oct. 22- 
Nov. 12, be given to a consideration of 
this. The theme, “The Law of Love,’” 
which many schools have been using in 
worship the first three Sundays of the 
month, provides a good background for 
reaching out now into wider areas. 

To every superintendent there have 
been mailed suggestions for worship ser- 
vices for these four Sundays, a sketch 
prepared by Miss Downing, six pictures 
depicting life and work in Japan and 
Korea, a leaflet describing the Sewing 
School in Taikyu and a two-page bulletin. 
The latter, in addition to carrying general 
information about program and offering, 
lists many things of interest—slides, ob- 
jects, pictures, drawings, etc., which may 
be borrowed from the G. S. S. A. office 
for use in any church. 

* * 


THANK YOU 


To all the schools that have sent con- 
tributions and pledges to the G.S. S.A. 
that these might be in hand before the 
convention in Washington, we extend a 
hearty “Thank you!’ Your gifts, and 
in many cases your words of appreciation, 
have brought encouragement and cheer. 

ok * 

Some day we shall doubtless realize 
more than we now do, the profound psycho- 
logical significance of the biblical sentence: 
“Where two or three are gathered together 
in My name there am I in their midst.” 
That has hitherto been taken only in a 
religiously mystical sense. Psychologically 
interpreted, however, it means that in 
every coming together of minds that are 
serious in an effort to understand, there is 
something more than the sum of minds. 
There is the Creative Plus which no one 
mind by itself could achieve—H. A. 
Overstreet, in “Influencing Human Be- 
havior.’ 
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Among Our Churches | 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Argyl Houser, formerly pastor of a 
Community Church in Mendota, IIl., and 
a member of the Joliet, Ill., Universalist 
church, has assumed the pastorate of the 
First Universalist Church at Hutchinson, 
Kan. 


A son, George Landor, was born Sept. 
30 to George Landor Perin, Jr—son of 
Dr. George Landor Perin—and Mrs. 
Perin. 


Rey. C. H. Puffer, D. D., retired and 
living in Glastonbury, Conn., is seriously 
ill in the Hartford Hospital, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pas- 
tor. Rally Day was observed in the Sun- 
day school Oct. 1 by promotion of classes 
and installation of officers and teachers. 
Oct. 8 was Home Coming Sunday with 
messages from former pastors, distant 
members and friends, with dinner in the 
basement. The church has been newly 
painted on the outside. 


Massachusetts 


Chatham.—Rey. Otto Lyding, summer 
pastor, David Peterson, organist and harp- 
ist, and Irene Palmer, soprano, provided 
an inspiring program for the summer 
services, now ended. The newly recondi- 
tioned organ was an added attraction. 
Communion was observed once. On the 
last Sunday in August two babies were 
thristened. Four outstanding intellectual 
treats held in the church were the lectures 
by Prof. John Berdan of Yale and Prof. 
Elizabeth Reynard of Columbia, also a 
talk on Cape Cod birds illustrated by 
movie pictures in color, by Dr. O. L. Austin 
of the U. S. Biological Survey. Dean 
Arthur Tarbell (author of ‘“‘Cape Cod 
Ahoy!’”’) gave his talk with pictures of 
Cape Cod. The second half of the year is 
now opening with sewing projects and 
social suppers under the leadership of the 
Ladies’ Aid. 

Malden.—Rey. Douglas Frazier, pastor. 
A reception was held in the parish house 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 4, to welcome 
Mr. and Mrs. Frazier. In the receiving 
line, besides Mr. and Mrs. Frazier, were 
Dr. and Mrs. Coons, Paul D. Turner, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
parish, and Mrs. Frederick M. Prescott, 
president of the Women’s Union. The 
rooms were decorated with palms and cut 
flowers in autumn colors. A trio composed 
of Horace B. Blackmer, pianist, Harold 
F. Sawyer, violinist, and Mildred Ridley, 
’cellist, furnished music throughout the 
evening. Cyrus F. Springall of the board 
of trustees was chairman of the committee, 
which comprised the presidents of the 


various parish organizations—the Women’s 
Union, Mrs. F. M. Prescott; the Men’s 
Club, Dana F. Batting; the Mission Circle, 
Mrs. R. A. Dickson; the King’s Daughters, 
Mrs. J. E. Anderson; the Whatsoever Club, 
Mrs. H. A. Lence. Refreshments were 
served by the members of the Women’s 
Union board. The Women’s Union held its 
opening meeting Sept. 21. Speakers were 
the presidents of the three other women’s 
organizations of the parish, Mrs. Douglas 
Frazier, who spoke on religious education, 
and Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor, who spoke on 
“Possibilities of Consolidation,’ and led 
the discussion period which followed. The 
Y. P. C. U. opened Oct. 1 with a worship 
service in Richardson Memorial Chapel, 
followed by a get-acquainted hour in the 
social hall. The men’s club met Oct. 3, 
when Eaton H. Perkins spoke on “New 
England’s Charm and Color” and showed 
natural color slides. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Albert W. Altenbern is minister 
of the Universalist church in Woodsville, 
N. H. 

Walter Stuart Kelly is moderator of 
Beacon Universalist Parish, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Thomas S. Kepler is professor of religion 
in Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Rev. Harry A. Hersey is minister of the 
Universalist church in Danbury, Ct. 

Rev. W. W. Willard is a Congregational 
minister living in Rochester, Wis. 

* * 


RECEPTION TO NEW PASTOR AT 
WINCHESTER, N. H. 


On Monday evening, Oct. 3, a reception 
was held in Winchester, N. H., in honor of 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold E. Mayo. Mr. 
Mayo succeeds Rev. George T. Carl as 
pastor of the Federated Church. Dr. 
Arthur A. Blair of Nashua represented the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and Dr. Robert Armstrong of Concord the 
Congregational-Christian Conference of 


New Hampshire. 
* * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. ISAAC 
SMITH 


The installation of Rev. Isaac Smith as 
pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Meriden, Conn., took place on Thursday, 
Sept. 28, at 7.30 p. m., in the church audi- 
torium. 

The invocation was given by Rev. 
Harold H. Niles, pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Rev. Clifford D. Newton, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Stafford, 
Conn., read the Scripture. Mrs. John 
Dunn sang a solo, “My Task.” 

The installation sermon was then given 


by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean emeritus 
of Tufts College School of Religion. The 
installation prayer was offered by Rev. 
Stanley Manning, pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Universalist, Hartford, 
Conn. 

After a hymn the charge to the minister 
was given by Rev. Alfred S. Cole, pro- 
fessor of homiletics in Tufts College School 
of Religion. Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Danbury, Conn., gave the charge to the 
people. 

The welcome to the parish was given by 
Irving J. Meiklem, president of the board of 
trustees, the welcome to the city by Rev. 
Burtt N. Timbie, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Meriden, and the welcome 
to the state by James H. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention. 

Dr. McCollester performed the act of 
installation and Mr. Smith pronounced the 
benediction. 

Following the installation, over 200 
members and friends of the church at- 
tended a reception to Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
in the church parlors. Mrs. Alfred Roe- 
buck, representing the Enterprise Club of 
the church, Mrs. George Marble, repre- 
senting the Mission Circle, and Mrs. Her- 
bert Mills, representing the Ladies’ Circle, 
were in charge of the arrangements. Her- 
bert Mills acted as master of ceremonies 
during the reception, and refreshments 


’ were served under the direction of Mrs. 


W. F. Faulkner and Mrs. Charles Stremlau, 
assisted by girls of the church. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Clement F. Robinson, Esq., of Portland, 
Maine, will be the guest of honor at the 
Ferry Beach dinner at Washington Oct. 19. 
Prevented by a business engagement from 
attending the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, Mr. Robinson will be with his 
fellow members for the first time since his 
victory in the tax suit. The successful 
outcome of this legal battle continues to be 
the liveliest topic of conversation among 
Ferry Beachers. Those to be at the dinner 
will mobilize their enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion. 

Never did the Association make a more 
lucrative investment than in retaining the 
services of Mr. Robinson to conduct this 
litigation; for an outlay of less than the 
annual tax of $900, exemption from this 
crushing burden was secured. The Asso- 
ciation is now in a position to climb out of 
debt. Substantial assistance toward this 
end has been given already this year; re- 
sponding to an appeal sent out in May 
Ferry Beach friends have contributed over 
$500. Since the appeal was made the 
tax decision was handed down. Now the 
financial picture has a different hue, and 
there is every reason to believe that a large 
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number of Ferry Beachers will join these 
earlier contributors when a special message 
is sent them in the not distant future. 

It is only three blocks from the May- 
flower Hotel to the Y. W. C. A. where the 
Ferry Beach dinner is to be held. All dele- 
gates attending the United Universalist 
Convention are invited to enjoy themselves 
at this function. Early arrivals may look 
over the 1939 picture exhibit. Fred S. 
Lincoln of Canton, Mass., has entered some 
fine snapshots. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
made their first visit to Ferry Beach in 
August; like many other new visitors this 
year they went home quite enthusiastic 
over this Universalist gathering place. 
The Lincolns will be at Washington. 

No more will the words “property tax” 
appear on F. B. P. A. financial statements. 
Hereafter the Universalist General Con- 
vention will pay the tax on the property 
which stands in its name. The F. B. P. A. 
leases this land for an annual rental equal 
to the tax—this year $12.50. The Con- 
vention owns two parcels. One is the 
swamp land lying north of the old King’s 
Highway, several acres assessed for only 
$10; the other is the beach lot upon which 
stood the Pavilion until 1932, assessed 
value $200. This area goes from the edge 
of the old railroad right-of-way to the 
high-tide mark. Curiously enough, this 
land was exempted from taxation under 
the 1929 tax decision because the Pavilion 
was admitted to be used in the main for 
religious and educational purposes. But 
it was a pyrrhic victory, for Rowland Hall 
had been erected in 1927 and the Pavilion 
was no longer used—and therefore became 
taxable. When the property was taken 
back from the General Convention in 1936 
in preparation for the second tax suit, this 
beach area was not included, in order to 
avoid the burden of trying to prove that 
it was necessarily used for the corporate 
purposes. 

Going back over the treasurers’ accounts 
of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association 
Mrs. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., 
incumbent treasurer, finds that since 1909 
the ladies have given $8,200 to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association. 

Fred Mooney, Jr., of Palmer, Mass., 
and Miriam Haakinen of Gardner, Mass., 
are studying at American International 
College in Springfield. 

Dr. Josef Hance, one time consul-general 
of Czechoslovakia at New York and well 
known to students at the Institute of World 
Affairs, is on the faculty of Fletcher School 
of International Law and Diplomacy at 
Tufts College. 


* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 442. Rocky Mount, 
N. C., 1. Greene, Me., 4. Mukwonago, 
Wis., 1. Canton, Mass., 2. Brooklyn, 
Pa., 2. Jersey, O., 1. Chatham, Mass., 2. 
North Hatley, P. Q., 9. Huntingville, 
P.Q.,1. Smithton, Pa.,1. Girard, Pa., 3. 
Linesville, Pa., 3. Total, 474. 


Crackling 


The Scot is frequently the goat when 
jokes are on tap, but not always. Listen 
to this: In an English political meeting one 
of the candidates patriotically orated: ‘TI 
was born an Englishman, I have lived an 
Englishman, I hope I shall die an English- 
man.” From the back of the hall, in an 
unmistakable accent, came the question, 
“Mon, hae ye no ambeetion?’’— North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 

* * 

A Frenchman was relating his experience 
in studying the English language. He said: 

‘When I first discovered that if I was 
quick, I was fast; if I spent too freely, I 
was fast; and that not to eat was to fast, I 
was discouraged. But when I came across 
the sentence, ‘The first one won one one- 
dollar prize,’ I gave up trying.’””—Wzindsor 
Star. 

x x 

“Mother, you must have known our 
principa! when you went to school.” 

‘Why, yes, I guess I did.”’ 

“He seemed to remember you today. 
He told me what a bright girl I was, and 
then he said, ‘It doesn’t seem possible 
that you can be Amy Jones’s daughter.’ ”’ 
—Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 

* * 

The Book Store of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House recently received a request 
from one of our prominent ministers to 
send a small bundle of ‘‘Life’s Necessities.”’ 

After much thought, we sent the pam- 
phlet “Lifé’s Inevitables.” We aim to 
please and serve. 

ae 

Widow Mother: “No, my son, I am 
rich. I have you and I have Billy, and 
you are worth millions to me.” 

Son: ‘‘Then, mother, couldn’t you ar- 
range to get a mortgage on Billy, and buy 
me a pair of roller skates?”—E xchange. 

* * 

“Isn’t it terrible! I’ve waited ever 
since five o’clock for my husband, and now 
it’s half-past six.” 

‘And when were you supposed to meet 
him?” 

“Four o’clock.””—E xchange. 

* * 

“Hurrah! 
story.” 

“Congratulations, young man. 
whom did you get the money?” 

“From the express company. They lost 
it.””—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

“Ts this the Weather Bureau?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How about a shower tonight?” 

“Tt’s all right with me; take it if you need 
it.”"—Boys’ Life. 


Five dollars for my latest 


From 


* * 


“Let me see your tongue,” said the doc- 
tor.” 

“It’s no use,” replied his patient. ‘No 
tongue can tell how badly I feel!””—Mes- 
senger. 


TWO BEQUESTS 


Miss Ida Seems of Mitchellville, Ia., 
left that church $1,000. Of this sum $300 
can be used for immediate repairs and $700 
is a trust fund, interest to be placed in the 
local budget. In case the local church 
becomes dormant this $700 is to be equally 
divided between the General Sunday 
School Association, Clara Barton Guild, 
Universalist Publishing House and the 
General Convention. Miss Orlena Tif- 
fany has left $500 to the Stockton, IIl., 
Universalist church and $100 to the Ladies’ 
Aid. 


* * 


THE WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Approximately $1,200 has been received 
to date for the Universalist Rural Church 
Movement in North Carolina. We wish 
to thank all the donors, circles, churches 
and individuals. The fund is still open for 
gifts, and we sincerely hope many will still 
want to help us. Come to the Convention 
without a deficit for that part of our work, 
so dear to many of us. 


Corinne H. Brooks. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 


Previously reported 
Smith Memorial; Gaso. see ees 3 
Winder; Ga. .. ose eee eee 3 
Cortland, N.- Yo...) ec ee 2 
North Hatley, P.O2).- 3 eee 2 
Crotton; Kore sok on eres ee 3 
Wellsburg, Pa. 1 
Jersey, ‘Ol . ccs oe tees Saleen 2 


Arthur T. Bissell 


Arthur Thomas Bissell died at his home, 126 Ken- 
yon St., Hartford, Conn:, Tuesday morning, Oct. 3. 
He was born in Hartford Nov. 5, 1868, the son of 
Thomas H. and Josephine (Davis) Bissell. He had 
been an invalid all his life, and had been confined to 
his room for the past year. His sister, Miss Eleanor 
Bissell, of Pasadena, Calif., came East in May, and 
has been in Hartford for the past few weeks. 

Funeral services were held in the home Oct. 5. 
Dr. George E. Huntley, a close friend of the family for 
many years, was assisted by Rev. Stanley Manning, 
minister of the Hartford church. 


Notices 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual session of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention will be held at the Cohassett Univer- 
salist Church on Oct. 27, 28 and 29, for the hearing 
of reports, consideration of recommendations, elec- 
tion of officers, and the transaction of all other busi- 
ness that may legally be brought before it. A 
special order of business will be the consideration of 
the following proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion: 

Article IV, section 2, by substituting the following 
wording for the present wording: “The board of 
trustees shall consist of at least nine members, of 
whom the president, vice-president, secretary and 
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treasurer shall be members ex-officio and shall be 
elected annually; the remaining members shall be so 
chosen as to represent each of the active churches in 
this Convention, and shall be elected as follows: at 
the annual session of 1939 two shall be elected for a 
term of one year, two for a term of two years, and two 
for a term of three years. Thereafter two shall be 
elected annually for a term of three years. If, at any 
time, other churches shall be admitted to fellowship 
in this Convention, they shall be entitled to represen- 
tation on the board of trustees either by an ex-officio 
member or a duly elected trustee. The board of 
trustees, however, shall not exceed ten in number.” 
Arnold L. Simonson, Secretary. 
* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold the first state meeting of the 
season on Nov. 2, at the Grove Hall Universalist 
Church, at 10.30 a. m. Luncheon at one p. m. 
Reservations to be made of Mrs. Oren Boothby, 
26 Rosedale St., Dorchester. Tal. 5761. Luncheon 
50 cents. 

The program of the day will be of a post-conven- 
tion nature. Speakers will be William E. Gardner, 
Miss Susan Andrews, Mrs. John Wood and Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons at the morning session. In the 
afternoon there will be an address by Dr. W. Wallace 
Rose, pastor of the Lynn Universalist Church. 

Grove Hall Church is at the corner of Washington 
and Wilder Streets, Dorchester. Take subway to 
Andrews Square and Franklin Park car to Washing- 
ton St., or Elevated to Dudley St., and Washington 
St. car to Wilder St. 

All women of the Universalist Church and their 
friends are cordially invited to attend this meeting. 

Elvyra Hamilton, 
Chairman of Public Meetings. 
+ * 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


At a meeting held at Philadelphia Sept. 15 Rev. 
George A. Gay was elected to complete the unexpired 
term of Rev. Robert H. Barber, who has removed 
to Connecticut. Mr. Gay was also elected secretary 
of the committee. 

Transfers were granted to Rev. Robert H. Barber 
to Connecticut, Rev. Eleanor G. Collie to New York, 
and J. Murray Gay (licentiate) to Massachusetts. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
+ 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, 1939, for the transac. 
tion of any business that may legally come before it 
and to act upon the following proposed amendments 
to the Constitution: 

1. That Article I of the Constitution be amended 
by substituting the words ‘“The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” for the words ‘“The Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church,” so that the article will read: 

“This organization shall be called The Association 
of Universalist Women.” 

- 2. That Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution be 
amended by substituting the word “five” for the word 
“three,” so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

8. That Article IX, second and last sentences be 
amended by substituting the word ‘“‘seven’’ for the 
word “five,” so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meetings 
in connection with the General Convention, and in 
October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 


written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meeting. 
At any meeting of the Executive Board seven mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum.” 


Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
28 


FOR CONVENTION GUESTS 


Ambassador Hotel, 14th and K Streets, Wash- 
ington, offers Convention guests single rooms with 
running water at $2.00, and double rooms with run- 
ning water $3.00. Free parking. 

* * 


MASSACHUSETT COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Received report of ordination of D. Stanley Raw- 
son on June 28; fellowship conferred by Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff. Letter of transfer to Maine granted to 
Mr. Rawson. 

Transferred Rev. Isaac Smith to Connecticut, 
Rey. Carleton M. Fisher to New York, Rev. Ray- 
mond J. Baughan to Maine, and Rev. A. William Loos 
(D. C.) to Atlanta, Ga. 

Accepted Rev. Eric A. Ayer (D. U.) on transfer 
from New Hampshire. 

Letter of license (for one year) granted to Philip 
R. Giles and Robert G. Hosmer. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Sept. 26, 1939. 
ek 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted on transfer from New York Universalist 
Convention Rev. Jeffrey Campbell. 


John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
Sept. 25, 1939. 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


[Poinciana Hpartments 
260=-15th Ave., WA. E. 
worthy of patronage} 

Steam Heat Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


BEAUTIFUL assorted Christmas greeting folders 
with envelopes, fifty for $1.50. 

Scripture Text folders assorted for Christmas, 
forty for $1.85. 

Your name printed on each”or omitted. 

Order early for printing. 


NICHOLS & CO., Rockmart, Georgia 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, 4. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hart, page 29: 


a But what a tragedy it will be... . it, after the expenditure of all 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . . . . the same old narrow 
religiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 


ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear of science, the same 
gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 


movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 
in the schools!’ 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


CANTON, N. Y. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


by Universalist writers 


To be published October 15, 1939 


Human Nature and the Nature of Evil 


A Liberal’s answer to Barthianism and other modern theological reversions 


by Clarence R. Skinner 
Dean of Tufts College School of Religion 


PRICE $1.00 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of The Christian Leader 


PRICE $1.50 


And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


A Story of Universalist Social Action 


by Emerson Hugh Lalone 
PRICE $1.00 


ALL THREE BOOKS, post paid, for $3.00 cash 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts . 


Enclosed find $ for which please send me the three books named below 


Enclosed find $ for which please send me copies of 


Check HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL 
titles THE CHARACTERS IN TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 
desired AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 


Look for Crackling on an inside page 


